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Religion and the Theatre 


By UGO BETTI 


To approach a subject like this in a truly meaningful way, it seems 
to me that it is necessary first to force oneself to a humble objectivity 
and even to a certain detachment. This subject is too important and 
we are bound to it by too jealous a commitment to allow ourselves to 
dismiss it with pat solutions or lyrical effusions. It is necessary to examine 
it with a dispassionate eye instead of imagining what we would like it 
to be. The point is to understand to what extent the movement which is 
drawing the theatre towards religious, Christian themes is authentic. 

I am speaking, of course, of the theatre of today, which is history in 
the making, a phenomenon still in the process of taking shape. In my 
opinion, only the theatre of today is in every respect truly theatre, that 
is, actual collaboration between speakers and listeners in the common 
effort to formulate the dialogue of our epoch and to give expression to 
its aspirations. 

In the meantime, there is indeed one point worthy of consideration: 
that such a subject—Christ and the theatre, and even more generally, 
religion and the theatre—has assumed, in the conscience of many, a new 
importance precisely at a time when large areas of disbelief, or at least 
indifference, seem to spread both in the individual soul and in the world. 

At least, such is the appearance. Nonetheless, it is precisely now that 
a confused instinct leads many playwrights and many audiences to con- 
verge on themes, problems, figures, and events which, consciously or not, 
revolve like the wheels of a mill, spun by the visible or hidden current 
of the same stream: Religion. 

This may be religion viewed as a good already attained, which must 
now be exalted and asserted; or as a good yet to be attained, towards 
which one is moved by an indistinct desire if not by a precise aim; or 
as the inner reélaboration of certain principles in order to make them 
alive and integral; or even religion viewed as an enemy to be attacked, 
but not without a wealth of distress and remorse. 

Many contemporary plays are indeed religious in an obvious way, and 
since they represent edifying episodes and settings which are peculiarly 
sacred, they could, in fact, be performed just as well in a church square 
as on the stage of a theatre. In general, these works are so well known that 
I find it unnecessary to name them. Their titles are frequently displayed 
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on the billboards, and audiences, even in the most sophisticated cities, 
and perhaps especially here, flock to see them. 

But if we wish to interpret this religious character in broader terms, 
the field is considerably widened. One may go so far as to say that it is 
above all the theatre which corroborates an observation that is only 
surprising at first sight: if our epoch has affinities with any other, it is 
more with the passionate Middle Ages than with the brilliant and tolerant 
Renaissance. In some respects, our epoch, too, is eager for universal sys- 
tems, and it is not so much preoccupied with living and prospering in 
them, as in fighting for them, in asserting that they are universal and 
absolute: in a word, religious. This need for universal systems often de- 
mands to be heard in the theatre, although through very different and 
frequently incongruous voices. But, if considered as an indication, per- 
haps the more these voices appear incongruous—incongruous because 
they are unconscious: a spontaneous movement and not a preéstablished 
plan—the more their importance as a symptom must be recognized. We 
are concerned with the theatre, that is, with an art. This is not an area 
where a rigorous, logical consistency—critical, political, or philosophical 
— is essential; here, what is often alive and positive is precisely that which, 
on the plane of logic and orthodoxy, may seem unclear. 

That part of the contemporary theatre which is insensitive to this 
need may be said to consist of plays which are little above the level of 
entertainment and, if listened to attentively, sound to us a little out of 
tune with the times, and basically antiquated. What truly sets these plays 
in motion, perhaps under the pretense of real problems, is a basic indif- 
ference to any problem whatever, an air of routine which is at times 
good-natured, at times impertinent, and fundamentally nihilistic even 
though gay on the surface. It is, in short, the survivor of the facile, post- 
romantic hedonism of the nineteenth century under a different guise, 
scarcely modernized by a certain irony. They are anachronistic plays; 
although numerous, they are not part of the picture. The true picture, 
surveyed in its entirety, induces us to conclude that all, or almost all of 
the contemporary theatre that counts draws its life from needs which, 
although variously expressed, are essentially religious. 

The basic authenticity of these needs seems to me unquestionable. 
They are born, ultimately, of the ineradicable need of modern man to 
feel reassured by certain hopes. But it is equally unquestionable that 
such a deep authenticity is combined with countless other heterogeneous 
motives which contaminate it and at times end by overwhelming it. 

The first of these contaminations is that of “religiosity,” I mean a 
religion which is no longer a precise issue and necessity—and maybe 
even a painful error—but a benign substitute, a flexible fall-back, a 
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comfortable flow which evades precisely the dilemmas that are well de- 
fined (the “‘either-or,” the clear-cut boundaries between good and evil, 
the responsibility towards others and towards ourselves), a poetic way of 
making us always right and never wrong. Closely related to this is the 
vague humanitarianism with which the modern age pads every edge a 
little, and, pushing them towards a meaningless philanthropy, has diluted 
all principles and relationships of politics, family, justice, and, naturally, 
religion. It is used to make us all feel good and at peace with our con- 
science, without any great effort. How much shrewdness, even if uncon- 
scious, under this sugar-coating! In the theatre we can taste its flavor 
towards the third act, in the reconciliations and effusions which resolve 
everything, and perhaps a grand finale accompanied by organ music. Not 
that I am disturbed by the sound of organs or by the effusions at the end, 
quite the contrary. But I think that one has to pay for those results and 
suffer for them; and when I see them given away free, I become suspi- 
cious. This extreme need for love, this great flame—Christ—is, I think, 
something else. 

Another contamination comes from the decadent self-gratification by 
which an emotion, originally religious, is little by little cherished and 
nurtured in and for itself, a perturbation savored like a quivering sen- 
sation, a rare experience: confessions in which suddenly glow the oozings 
of I don’t know what sexuality; martyrdom, guilelessness, ecstasy, whose 
cruelty or self-annihilation is pierced (even though very remotely) by 
some kind of inversion. (I cannot avoid thinking of certain moments in 
The Cocktail Party.) 

Next to this there is the trap of the décor. The religious issue often 
implies, especially for us Latins, an ostentatious background. Gold, 
music, purples, rays falling from high stained-glass windows, angels’ 
tresses on frescos; one feels, at times, that the poet writing, let’s say, The 
Martyrdom of San Sebastian, or the director staging an auto sacramen- 
tal, has ended by being more attracted to all this than to the rest—more 
to gestures, colors and drapery than to the sentiment. 

Another contamination, it seems to me, is the one caused by the in- 
tellect: too intently bent on its inner polemics, on its own way of “being 
Christian,” on more and more subtle doubts and hypotheses expressed 
through self-questioning and increasingly more labyrinthine crises so 
that these gradually fascinate the intellect, but perhaps more for their 
complication and subtlety per se than for their substance. Then, once 
the contact with facts has been weakened, the self-revelations and 
the polemics come close to resembling an agonizing chess game of 
words, a dry equation of algebraic signs. In all this, apart from a certain 
gratification, there is no want of a real ferment which I would also call 
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useful if I didn’t see that certain scrupulous self-examinations end, al- 
most without exception, by acknowledging their own inanity and by 
characteristically returning to the initial propositions, which would 
indicate a certain lack either of courage at the conclusive moment or of 
concreteness in the premises. 

Not even the theatre seems to me immune from such indulgences, 
whose real place is in diaries and essays, although the physical weight 
and near coarseness, peculiar to the theatre, reject by their very nature 
all that is of little weight, and easily reveal, in the harsh brightness of 
the footlights, the quasi-arbitrariness of certain arabesques: arabesques 
that are almost a luxury (whether or not literature, as action, fulfills a 
commitment of a religious nature); antitheses that are mainly verbal 
(“he will bear, then, the martyrdom of not having suffered martyrdom”); 
complications that are refined and, I would say, marginal (martyrs who 
spend their last vigil in self-contemplation, examining with subtle syl- 
logisms their own spiritual experience—whether it is one of fear, of 
pride, of forgiveness, or what have you). Inquiries of this kind are 
certainly not superfluous, but since they deal with exceptional cases, 
they evade the real, important issues, the central ones, those shared by 
everybody—the issues of the people we meet on the street, whose con- 
science, in regard to religion, is not preoccupied with such fine points, 
but with other problems which are humbler and probably more im- 
portant and, in the end, more meaningful and universal; with other 
and far more dangerous doubts which, finally, are also our own doubts 
and dangers; with other and truer anguishes. 

Such an excess of subtlety, such an eagerness to attach importance to 
the least coils of one’s conscience—in short, such a lack of coarseness— 
probably betrays a certain lack of seriousness, in the moral sense of that 
word—a nursing of one’s own perturbation, which, from the beginning, 
carries within it the punishment of sterility. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
its errors and lack of concreteness, there is something positive in all 
this. Undoubtedly, there is the need to discuss certain situations anew, 
to react to passive resignation, to live one’s faith and not to accept it 
as a free gift, to enrich it with a suffering and an effort of one’s own. 
Indeed, there is in all this a rich possibility, and an important one, 
which can be understood especially by comparing it with another of 
the dangers which threaten the authenticity—let us say it: even the use- 
fulness—of the religious issue in art, and specifically in the theatre: the 
opposite danger, which I will call habitual complacency. 

But at this point I must honestly admit that these pages (I realize it 
as I go on) cannot avoid being, above all, a confession. In the long run, 
all the issues inevitably confront me already conditioned by my pre- 
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occupations as a writer. The confusions and misrepresentations to which 
the originally religious impulse of a play is subject, the contaminations 
of which I have spoken so far, are contaminations which beguile me 
too; they are the traps that I should like to avoid and to which, when 
I have finished writing, I suspect, once again, I have succumbed. Re- 
ligiosity without rigor; the extreme need to love and be loved which, 
however, remains so indolent; an accomodating and soft humanitari- 
anism; the sensation more alluring than feeling; the frame which 
enamors more than the picture; the condescension in showing or be- 
lieving one’s own intelligence and in putting oneself on display; cer- 
tainly, all these faults are mine too, for it would be strange if I were 
immune to the malaise affecting practically all the literature of our 
age. On the other hand, precisely the fact that I am tainted with these 
faults (and the fact that I am involved, as an old craftsman, in such 
difficulties), precisely this gives me the right, my only right, to have my 
say, although a crude and unqualified theoretician, in the tremendous 
subject of this essay. 

It is in this spirit of making a confession that, coming now to speak 
of the danger represented by habitual complacency, I will begin with 
a humble disclosure: rarely, after seeing a religious play, especially if 
explicitly and programatically religious, rarely, I say, have I returned 
home and gone over it in my mind without experiencing a certain dis- 
satisfaction—but not because I had been irked by the “contaminations” 
of which I have already spoken. In general they were works without 
faults, works entirely dedicated to the humble—and lofty and ancient— 
task of being religious and nothing else; interpretations of glorious 
miracles; representations of edifying sacrifices; viscissitudes of Carmelite 
nuns led to the scaffold or of Jesuits put to the test; by and large ex- 
cellent works, and unobjectionable in every respect. And yet I experi- 
enced a sense of disappointment. 

This disappointment was due first of all, if I may say so, to reasons 
of pure dramatics. From the first scene it was altogether too obvious 
how the whole thing was going to end. No matter how cleverly or in- 
genuously the author had shuffled his cards, everything happened ex- 
actly as it had been arranged and also, unfortunately, as it had been 
foreseen. Battles were won and lost at the very outset—won, naturally, 
by the good cause and lost by the evil, won by the spiritual and lost by 
the material, won by faith and lost by disbelief. But, in a religious work, 
what other solution can conflicts of such a nature have? The posing of 
such conflicts is enough to give us their solution. Perhaps the fault (I 
am still speaking from a dramatic point of view) of the plays which 
disappointed me consisted precisely in this: from the very beginning 
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every passion and every character appeared already labeled and defined, 
or (if the author had ably managed to deceive us) they had been labeled 
and defined in the author’s own mind. They entered into the plays, then, 
already judged and without hope, judged a priori and not brought in to 
struggle with real alternatives of victory and defeat, but to run through a 
fixed (and, therefore, habitual) trajectory, measured by a yardstick which 
allows no error. (I repeat once more that I am speaking from a dramatic 
point of view.) That’s why plays which had Freedom as their goal 
seemed to the man of the theatre somewhat lacking in freedom, why 
plays having Life as their subject matter seemed in want of life. Don’t 
misunderstand me: those plays did not lack emotive power. The great 
crosses shedding their light on the darkness, the sacred chants rising 
above Error, those immolations, those miracles, those heroic deeds— 
sublime flowers of a sincere, and severely tried, faith—had the power 
of making the lady next to me wipe away her tears and even of filling 
my heart with palpitations. I do not wish to sound irreverent, but such 
an emotive power seemed to me somewhat automatic and physical. If 
you will forgive me the analogy, it recalled to my mind the emotion by 
which, undoubtedly, both young and old are assailed when they watch 
the flag go by from a crowded sidewalk, and behind the flag the march- 
ing step of an heroic troop amidst the sounding of trumpets and the 
roll of drums. A slight shiver runs automatically through the crowd, but 
it is a slight shiver that remains such: not one of those who experience 
it would dream, a moment later, of leaving his own business to join the 
army, heaven forbid, or of immolating himself. Thus the tears that 
flowed down the cheeks of the lady at my side left me with the suspicion 
that they would have very little influence on what she would do once 
she was back home. Those tears did not change that woman. The sac- 
rifice of the Carmelite nuns had certainly moved her, but, nonetheless, 
it would not occur to her the next day, or six months hence, to refrain 
from certain actions and habits. In sum, that emotive power and those 
plays fell short. The conventional targets they reached no longer amount 
to much. The true targets, the dangerous targets of today—that is, cer- 
tain objections widespread in the world, certain disbeliefs, certain dis- 
couragements—are probably beyond the range of fire, and the sacrifices 
of the Carmelites or of Thomas a Beckett cannot even scratch them. 
That contrast between good and evil, then, had a very mediocre effect 
on a world whose characteristic is precisely this: to believe very little in 
the real existence of good and evil. For some time the world has sus- 
pected that vice and virtue are only products like vitriol and sugar, that 
certain moral conflicts are mere conventions sanctioned by smart people 
to keep the fools in check. Above all, I fear that several of the ladies in 
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the audience, or several of their friends, are rather sceptical about what 
Someone said to each and every one of them: “Verily I say unto thee, 
Today shalt thou be with me in paradise.” I am of the opinion that 
today many people are scarcely convinced that they will be resurrected 
after death in order that they may be judged. At any rate, they don’t 
believe in it strongly enough to conform their actions to such a con- 
viction. That is all. It is very simple: one must try to convince them 
again. 

In regard to such a situation, what is the thinking of many Catholics, 
particularly writers and critics? Their thinking strikes me as curiously 
rosy. I say “curiously” because the reality of today, on the crust of the 
world, from the big atheisms to the small indifferences, from the apoca- 
leptic thundering in the far away horizon to the most trivial episodes 
of everyday exchange and intercourse, the reality of today does not seem 
to me to encourage a great optimism, but rather, it appears such that 
persons in a position of high responsibility solemnly avow their concern 
over it, and even speak of crusades. The optimism of a complacent con- 
science, however, does not allow concern. What strikes one and causes 
one to envy them is a kind of soft, quiescent contentment, always re- 
peating that “all is well’”—the words of those who live off the fat of the 
land, and know it. The frame of mind that is at the bottom of this 
acquiescence seems to me the same as that of the critic who concluded 
that ‘“‘tragedy” ended the very moment in which Christ spoke, because 
wars stop when victory begins. That critic was speaking only of the 
theatre, but his words leave us nonetheless perplexed. Then wars would 
be over for mankind; which would mean, to remain in the field of art 
and the theatre, that Art and Theatre are over too, if it is true that art 
is always tragedy. With Art and Theatre finished, we are left with only 
an elegant delight with which to garland our leisure. Leisure, nothing 
but leisure, if everything were said and done; and our efforts and con- 
Hicts would be, to a great extent, superfluous since we have been given 
the Truth which resolves them once and forever. 

I am speaking with the timidity of one who is groping through a 
maze of problems that are too big for him, and who, at this point, sees 
himself reduced to the modest resource of a hesitant common sense. We 
were indeed given a final victory and truth. This is sure. But why these 
landslides around us, then? And still others announce their coming with 
far-off thundering. Why these defeats here and there? Any why, today 
and perhaps again tomorrow, this flood of cruelty and hatred, greater 
than ever before in history? What is the dam that gave way? And, on the 
other hand, this giving way—was it useless? Is this vast perturbation 
which is in us and in many others, useless too? 
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Is error useless—totally useless—and is this effort in our time to fight 
against it, but at the same time to know it and therefore to love it and 
extract from it a beneficial suffering, useless too? Should the fact that 
we have already arrived make our journey useless? We have arrived, but 
are we surrounded by the everlasting calmness of a haven, by the still 
waters of a harbor? Why, then, should Bernanos’ abbess say to her 
novice, “Our rules are not a refuge. It isn’t the rules that guard us, but 
we who guard the rules”? Has the danger ceased to exist; is vigilance 
useless; is doubt itself forbidden, even though it was allowed Christ 
when He said, “Remove this cup from me,” or when he cried with a 
loud voice at the ninth hour, “Eli, Eli, lama, sabachthani’’? Is it a lie, 
then, this hope we have that Man’s life is useful, that it is an ascending, 
even though difficult, path towards the ever fuller, more intimate, and 
enlightened discovery of that Truth? Granted the stability and perfec- 
tion of that Truth, how is it possible not to think that our humble 
ways, the ways in which we, frail men, gradually become convinced of 
it and prove to ourselves its eternal validity, may change with time, just 
as, with time, they lose their efficacy? And don’t we see around us so 
much weakness and bewilderment, and, indeed, a pressing need to be 
convinced on a new basis in the face of certain new objections, thus 
more firmly reassuring ourselves of those certainties without which we 
cannot live? Happy are they who are calm, sure, strong, and no longer 
need anything, or at least think they don’t. But how can we avoid 
thinking, also, of those who are weak, without faith, and without hope? 
Is it not true that we must think of them before all? 

When I think of men without hope an image often comes to my mind. 
I imagine them as inhabitants of an arid planet, without water or earth. 
Since these two elements—the source of life and the place where it 
exists—are totally unknown to the senses of these men, they are also 
totally unknown to their minds. But one day, having split, by chance, 
the rock on which they live, they discover some strange objects that are 
embedded in it. These objects are also rocks, but different from the others. 
These men cannot even fathom what a grain of wheat or a fish is, but 
what they now have before their eyes is a petrified grain and a petrified 
fish, and they do not know it. Their wise men carefully examine and 
re-examine those curious scales, those peculiar shapes, those inexplic- 
able formations. And finally these very same shapes and formations, ir- 
reconcilable with all other hypotheses, will necessarily and of themselves 
create an hypothesis which is almost unbelievable, and yet the only one 
possible. Each one of these two fossils cannot but presuppose a certain un- 
known element. One will call forth the sea, the other, the earth. Bent 
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over those scales, these men will finally behold what they never have 
and never will see in their mortal lives, but which, somewhere, if those 
scales exist, must certainly exist as well—the blue, infinite ocean, the 
green, marvelous pastures: Life. 

No other way could have convinced them: not even an oath. It would 
have been an inane declaration, words of an unknown language. Only 
now are they convinced, since they themselves have discovered those 
scales. 

I fear that it is not always possible or useful to speak of faith to those 
who despair, or to describe that fresh water, that earth in flower, to 
them. They do not know, and perhaps they do not want to know, what 
freshness and gardens are. They do not live in such a world, or they do 
not believe they do. 

However, it can be demonstrated that they do belong to it. But 
demonstrated, perhaps, in one way only. One must enter their refuge 
and dig into it and know it. In order to do this, we must go to that 
rocky land and accept it as it is. The proofs must be found there, for 
it would be of no use to bring them from outside. I believe that by 
studying man carefully one will undoubtedly discover that, just as the 
grain of wheat presupposes the earth and the fish, the water, man pre- 
supposes God. 

I realize that, even at this point, these are nothing but justifications. 
The means whose validity I am supporting are none but the means 
which, in writing for the theatre, I, myself, have tried to follow, al- 
though in part, unconsciously. But what else should I uphold if not 
these confused efforts—more than ideas—which have impelled me for 
so many years? All I can do is try clumsily to prove again certain things 
to someone, starting from zero. I believe, truly believe, that if we search 
untiringly at the bottom of all human abdications we will always end 
by finding, under so many “‘no’s,” a small “yes” which will outweigh 
every objection and will be sufficient to rebuild everything. One must 
not be afraid of that desert. On the contrary, everything must actually 
be razed to the ground first, one must find himself on that arid planet, 
and must have gone there without panaceas in his pocket. When we 
have truly suffered and understood human baseness, we will find at the 
bottom (since in error not all is error) several illogical and, I would say, 
strange needs: “illogical” because they cannot be measured by the yard- 
stick of human reason, “strange” because unknown or, rather, opposed 
to the mechanism and the advantage of the world in which we live and 
in which we have discovered them. They deny this world and paint a 
different one, revealing a “bewildering incongruity between our ex- 
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istence and what it ought to be according to the aspirations of our soul.” 
(I wrote these words twenty-five years ago as an introduction to my first 
play.) 

They are inexplicable needs. But in the soul of the unjust man, and 
even in the soul of the judge who betrays justice, we will discover that, 
in the end, he, himself, cannot breathe or survive without justice. Un- 
derneath the most hardened bitterness we will, at a certain point, dis- 
cover in the cruel, selfish, lost souls, a need for mercy, harmony, soli- 
darity, immortality, trust, forgiveness, and, above all, for love: a mercy 
and a love which are far greater than the pale imitations offered by this 
world. This is a thirst which all the fountains of the earth cannot 
quench. Each of these mysterious needs is one side of a perimeter whose 
complete figure, when we finally perceive it, has one name: GOD. 


Translated by GINO RIZZO 
and WILLIAM MERIWETHER 








Preface to The Mistress 


By UGO BETTI 


Every night, listening to this silence which slowly spreads around the 
poor houses here, my heart aches a little. I well know that the day has 
been a heavy burden of toil and suffering for these people who now, at 
long last, close their eyes in their small, dark rooms. I know that the 
day, for me also, has not been a light one, and I cannot overcome a 
certain sense of dejection. My eye runs to the books I have just read, 
which have helped me spend so many solitary hours. But going back to 
them in my mind, those masterful paragraphs, those subtle disquisitions, 
those shiverings pinned like butterflies by a golden needle, all the glitter 
that could have startled me once seems to me now like the paper decora- 
tions at a fair when looked at on the following dawn. I realize that what 
those writers wanted was merely to display their own ingenuity, their 
own skillfulness; and all the rest, for them, was only a pretext. 

But it is “all the rest’ alone that truly matters: our toil, our love, and 
the joy which, at times, we feel flowing through us like a warm drink, 
and above all, pain, so real—even that which doesn’t come from a physi- 
cal wound—that at times I really felt that I could press it right here, 
with my own hand. And then there are our instincts, our needs, and all 
the judgments we bear on our shoulders, and this implacable shadow of 
time which slowly rises above us; and our work, and our bread, and 
death—which we must indeed remember, since we must also think of 
those things which frighten us, because without them we would feel un- 
deserving of that weighty crown above our heads: conscience. 

Yes, in the end only this matters: all the cares which now lie asleep 
around me like a mysterious land. We are all poor, restless creatures, and 
we would like at least to understand the tremendous, bewildering in- 
congruity that we see between our existence and what it ought to be 
according to the aspirations of our soul; to understand why life is the 
marvelously tranquil iniquity that it is. We are restless creatures dis- 
tinguished from an indifferent universe by one trait only: a longing 
toward something that may be called harmony, that may be called jus- 
tice; a confused sense, which is in us alone, of being instead oppressed 
by an unjust sentence, which does not come so much from without as 
from within each of us, which creates in some of us joy and goodness, 
in others suffering and evil, with the same terrifying naturalness; and 
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which fashions some as harmonious strings of a vast harp, and makes 
others discordant and bitter forever. 

This is, in our life, the missing wall, the dark gash before which it is 
impossible not to ask whether any good comes from all of this (as it is 
with the different fates of the roots and the branch, both of which bring 
forth the fruit), or whether it is all due to a dreadful whim. 

Certainly there is no fruit for us, unless it is hidden. As I look back 
at my life and the lives of those who have been close to me, I realize, 
now, that all those gestures and toils and anxieties led not to our bene- 
fit, as we commonly understand it, but along an altogether different 
road, oftentimes in the opposite direction. Our good, our benefit was 
there like the sun, towards which the sunflowers all turn together. But 
each one of us, dear friends, has strayed and gone off along different 
roads—dark at times, almost always roads other than those indicated 
by reason—each one lying to himself with ingenious pretexts, each one 
of us as though obeying a strange command. 

Every action of man, extremely obvious and trivial so long as one 
considers only its external aspects, seems to become something entirely 
different the more our mind follows its tortuous roots, soon buried in 
darkness. Even though some kind of interest prompts us to grope in 
the dark, even though some good is its goal, one would almost think 
that such interest and such good belong to spheres either far above our 
heads or far below our feet. The instrument that moves us seems to be 
part of a mechanism—whose deep vibrations we always hear—which 
is in continuous motion. For now, perhaps this much is enough to enable 
us to hope that the freezing sense of isolation which at times pervades 
us may be only a vertigo of our intelligence; to enable us to perceive 
a glimmer of light even in the most opaque things; to enable us to love 
a little this life that we must live. 

This is more or less what I wanted to say. But, now that it is written, 
it seems much less convincing than when I weighed it in my own mind. 
It is daylight now, I am weary, I feel that I am not certain of anything. 


Translated by GINO RIZZO 
and WILLIAM MERIWETHER 
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Interpreting Betti 


By G. H. McWILLIAM 


The more influential (though not necessarily the more perceptive) 
of English and American theatre reviewers have consistently withheld 
their approval to the work of Ugo Betti, a writer who in Italy is acknowl- 
edged by all save a handful of critics on the extreme left to be the only 
major Italian dramatist of the post-Pirandello period. Many regard him 
as the equal in stature of his more widely known predecessor. Yet the 
two Betti plays that reached Broadway (The Gambler and Island of 
Goats) survived for only a matter of days, whilst the English productions 
of The Queen and the Rebels, The Burnt Flower-Bed, and Summertime 
(original title: 11 paese delle vacanze), staged in the West End in 1955-56, 
each ran for a relatively short period. To a student and admirer of 
Betti’s drama, this record is disappointing, and also a little bewildering. 

In a fairly recent article in the New York Times,’ Brooks Atkinson, 
commenting favorably on an off-Broadway production of Betti’s Irene 
innocente (adaptor’s title: Time Of Vengeance) strongly hinted that the 
American critics had been misled, in formulating their initial assess- 
ment of Betti’s worth as a dramatist, by productions which had exag- 
gerated his weaknesses and totally concealed his virtues. Similar thoughts 
occurred to the writer of the present article on witnessing the unsuccess- 
ful Betti productions in London, where only The Burnt Flower-Bed was 
handled with any appreciable degree of respect or intelligence. There 
is clearly a need for more information than has hitherto been available 
to English and American producers about the playwright’s ideas on the 
production of his plays, about the general intentions of his drama, and 
about the cultural climate from which Betti’s drama has evolved. This 
third question—relating to the intellectual background—is too large 
to admit of anything but the most cursory examination in a brief essay, 
and we shall therefore direct our attention, here, towards a review of 
Betti’s ideas about the theatre, as revealed by his occasional theoretical 
utterances, and of the salient questions posed by his drama. 

In February, 1952, Ugo Betti addressed an audience at the Palazzo 
Strozzi, in Florence, on the theme “My theatre in the theatre of today.’” 
But he was in fact reluctant to discuss his own work for the theatre for 
reasons, he said, of modesty, humility, and pride. The apparent con- 
tradiction was characteristic of Betti, for his writings reveal him as a 
man capable of experiencing conflicting extremes of emotion, and this 
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emotional ambivalence is frequently met with in the characters of his 
plays and short stories. As an English critic has remarked: “Betti’s 
theatre... springs from his awareness of the dualism of being and seem- 
ing and his perception of how inextricably interwoven are good and 
evil, love and hate, tenderness and violence.’” 

In the course of his remarks to his Florentine audience, Betti made 
one or two pertinent observations about the views expressed by theatre 
critics concerning the nature of his drama. He was particularly severe 
on those critics, especially abroad, who had indulged in tortuous inter- 
pretations of his plays. And he indignantly refuted the charge, made in 
some quarters, that he was an immoral writer. Rightly so, for it requires 
a particularly severe form of critical obtuseness to see his preoccupation 
with sexual matters as anything other than a desire to investigate with 
the completest possible thoroughness the moral implications of human 
behavior. And the conclusions he reached were not entirely negative. 
“I believed,” he declared, “that I had written words of obstinate, tena- 
cious, unconcealed hope: but it seems (according to these critics) that 
I was wrong.” 

Another feature of his plays touched upon by Betti on the same oc- 
casion was their essential anti-realism. Betti was asked by a member of 
his audience whether his professional work as a magistrate in the Italian 
high-court had offered him a ready-made source of material for his 
plays, and he answered: “No incident from my short stories or from my 
plays has come from the palace of justice, because I have been forced 
to the conclusion that the facts of life are basically uninteresting.” The 
answer is equivocal, but what he meant by this, I think, was that the 
photographic reproduction of real life upon the stage such as one finds 
attempted in the naturalistic theatre was not the concern of the true 
artist, because the picture presented was bound to be incomplete. On 
another occasion, Betti said that art, by its very nature “cannot be a 
photographic reproduction of reality; it is always its sublimation. The 
same applies to the drama, and to poetry, which is the greatest sublima- 
tion of this confused impulse in which human life consists. The theatre 
is a place where day-to-day life is transmuted into art.’* It is thus not 
surprising that Betti was skeptical about the artistic validity of the 
Italian neo-realist cinema, which he regarded as portraying an ingenuous 
reality, that was not the true reality. His own drama has its beginnings 
in everyday matters but, he says: “Those modest happenings become 
transformed, for us: they become mysterious, they acquire strange, secret 
layers of meaning....’”” When, on a third occasion, Betti was asked 
what he had learnt from his experience in the law-courts, his reply was 
“Nothing in particular, everything in general.’”* And he informed his 
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interviewer that in the only instance where he had used an incident 
from real life (in one of his early short stories) the experiment had been 
unsuccessful. 

Now whether it is because of his uncompromising moral integrity, or 
because of his anti-naturalism, or for some other reason, Betti has al- 
ways had the misfortune to be misunderstood, alike by critics, audiences, 
actors, and producers. His personal correspondence, particularly his 
letters to his friend and fellow writer Cesare Zavattini and those to the 
only critic to attempt a serious and detailed evaluation of his drama, 
Emilio Barbetti,’ contain the expression of his melancholy and disap- 
pointment, and sometimes also of his rage, at being so consistently mis- 
represented. 

In an article’ written shortly after the war, Betti described the typi- 
cal Italian theatre audience of the day as a “disenchanted class.” It had, 
in other words, lost its capacity to be stirred deeply by a theatrical ex- 
perience. The article, discussing the perennial Italian problem of a 
crisi del teatro, examines the attitudes of a typical Italian first-night 
audience. Betti’s quarrel with these people is that they will not allow 
serious issues to be seriously debated on the stage. They will listen to 
a tragedy (‘‘an art-form which used to be capable of sparking off wars 
and revolutions”) but only provided that it is all being done in order 
to resolve a problem of production, to experiment with lighting effects, 
or with a surrealistic style of acting, or with modernistic décor. The 
public goes to listen to a play, not for its intrinsic value as a work of 
art, but for its fashionableness. (Incidentally, something of the same 
attitude is observable in English audiences. The extraordinary success 
of the London production of Waiting for Godot, a few years ago, was 
owed in no small measure to the fact that one of our most influential 
critics described the play as a “conversational necessity’”—a tag which 
was gleefully taken up by the play’s publicity agents.) Betti was perhaps 
being a little stubborn and old-fashioned in attributing greater impor- 
tance to the content of the play than to the manner of its presentation. 
The work of Bert Brecht, which has had so tremendous an impact on 
the post-war serious theatre, has attracted its large following, not so 
much because of its matter as because of its style of presentation. Brecht 
has blown sky-high the classical, Aristotelian concept of tragedy (an 
undertaking for which he used explosives manufactured in Italy by 
Pirandello, although none of Brecht’s exegetists seems to be aware of 
this), and we are still waiting to see whether he constructed anything 
substantial in its place. 

Betti’s theatre is the antithesis of Brecht’s, as we may see from the di- 
versity, not only of their views about man and society, but also of their 
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approach to the techniques of theatrical production. Betti never theo- 
rized about the theatre with the irrepressible fervor and consistency of 
Brecht or Pirandello, although from time to time he aired some opinions 
on the subject. With regard to the duties of the actor, Betti considered 
that there are three fundamental steps in the actor’s preparation of his 
role. The first step is to understand the character he is playing. Here, 
the actor’s difficulty consists ‘‘not so much in identifying, through the 
dialogue, the spirit of the character, but in remaining truly faithful 
to the profile... traced by that dialogue, conquering the temptation to 
overflow from it, since overflowing would mean not only disfiguring 
the play by altering its balance, but also, in practice, almost invariably, 
falling into certain attitudes already typical of the actor and therefore 
already exhausted.” The actor's approach to the character he is to play 
ought to be similar to that of a person who comes face to face with a 
total stranger and allows him to talk quietly whilst he stands silently 
watching and listening. Then, 


... from the words of the stranger, from his dress, from his manner, 
from his facial appearance (even though this may seem enigmatic), he 
tries to guess what he is; but to guess what he really is, not what the actor 
would like him to be; what the writer wanted him to be and not what is 
suggested by that hastiness and indolence which leads us to place charac- 
acters (and often people, as well) into neat little packages, through the 
application of quick definitions that are the near relations of common- 
places: so that we call this man proud, that man greedy, another weak, 
another strong; and in this way we create, not people, but masks. 


When he has grasped the essentials of the character, the actor moves 
into the second phase of his preparation. He “retires to a vast, mysterious 
place, a sort of underground record-office. This record-office is his mem- 
ory.” Here Betti observes in parenthesis that we cannot bring out of 
ourselves anything that has not already entered at some time in the 
past. Then he adopts another image which synthesizes his conception 
of the actor’s task. The actor is like a painter depicting an object from 
real life, tirelessly mixing and modifying his paints until 


... the exact colors of the model are reproduced on the canvas. Except 
that the model in this case is not visible and real, but an image which 
the words of the poet have awakened in the actor’s mind. And the canvas 
is the actor himself. Only when he can look into a mirror and see that 


image exactly reproduced, is he able to breathe a sigh of relief. Because 
then his task is almost complete. 


The first step required humility and attentiveness. The second, pa- 
tience and imagination. All that remains for the actor to do now (the 
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third step) is to carry the fruit of his labors onto the stage of the theatre 
before an audience. 

Clearly, Betti was no less anxious than Hamlet to emphasize the 
subordinate role of the actor in relation to the playwright—a favorite 
theme of dramatists, and one which requires constant reiteration in 
Italy, where the acting profession is still mindful of its dominant po- 
sition in the period of the commedia dell’arte. In the concluding sec- 
tion of his article,’ Betti warns actors against usurping the functions of 
the critic, for actors are disqualified from judging the merits of a play 
by their lack of the necessary intensive preparation and knowledge. If 
they possess these things, they are usually bad actors. (This seems to me 
a debatable viewpoint: what of Olivier, Welles, Gassman?) Actors, Betti 
asserts, are inclined to judge a play on what they call their instinct. But 
he points out, rightly—though he is obviously indulging in a polemic 
here about actors, and one imagines that the whole article stems from 
some bitter recent personal experience—that instinct is really the un- 
conscious operation of memory, and that when an actor relies solely on 
instinct, what he is actually doing is attempting to model a new role 
on a successful interpretation of a different character in some previous 
play. 

It seems to me that the conclusion one has to draw from these remarks 
on actors is that Ugo Betti was not prepared to allow the actor the same 
degree of authority as he enjoyed in, say, Stanislavsky’s theatre, in which 
so many of our modern ideas about acting have their origin. For although 
he shares Stanislavsky’s stress on the importance of an actor getting 
right under the skin of the character, he will not permit the actor to 
formulate judgments for which his lack of preparation disqualifies him. 
He desires to keep the actor firmly under control, regarding him as a 
pawn in a game of chess or (a metaphor which Betti actually uses) a 
soldier on the field of battle. 

By their very nature, his own plays do demand from the actor the kind 
of unwavering loyalty to the author’s intentions for which Betti pleads. 
His theatre is the expression of certain inward feelings (man’s unsatis- 
fied longing for harmony and order, his awareness of the fallibility of 
man-made justice, his need for true companionship) which require to 
be presented with absolute conviction if they are not to degenerate into 
cant and self-pity. A single false intonation can upset the delicately ar- 
ranged structure of Betti’s dialogue. He is consciously walking a tight- 
rope from which he can be toppled with ease, by the unsympathetic in- 
terpretation of his characters, into bathos and sentimentality. Chekhov 
(significantly, Betti’s favorite dramatic author) was facing the same 
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problems, and the most Chekhovian of Betti’s plays (Husband and Wife) 
is preceded by a short prefatory note in which Betti offers some advice 
to the actor about the speaking of his lines: 


The devices through which it has often been attempted, in the theatre, 
to express the thoughts of the characters—the chorus, the chorus-character, 
face-masks, soliloquies, asides—seem to me always to retain the appearance 
of devices. If the character’s thoughts are genuine, if they are unmistakably 
personal and intimate, this fact will suffice to distinguish them from 
commonplace utterances. And therefore the thoughts that I have placed 
on the lips of my characters must be spoken with their simple, natural 
intonation, as if they were thoughts that had been involuntarily and truly 
transformed into voices, cries, whispers. 


Lest it be imagined that Betti was an armchair critic, without practical 
experience of the special difficulties with which an actor has to con- 
tend, it should be added that Betti himself possessed outstanding natu- 
ral ability as an actor, even though he never had the opportunity for 
displaying it on the boards of the theatre, and that he spent a great 
deal of time in the playhouse both as a theatregoer and during the re- 
hearsals of his own plays. Everybody who knew Betti, including the 
critic Achille Fiocco and the producer Orazio Costa, stresses that the 
best interpreter of Betti’s plays was Betti himself. Whenever he had 
completed the final draft of a new play, it was Betti’s custom to invite 
a small group of people to his flat in the Via Valadier to listen to his 
reading of the play (a memorable experience, to judge from the descrip- 
tions that I have been given), and to offer their criticisms. He would de- 
fend himself vigorously in these informal sessions, but whenever he was 
convinced that a criticism was well-founded, he would have no hesita- 
tion in accepting it and modifying his play accordingly. Even then, his 
revision was not complete, for he would make his final amendments 
during rehearsals in the theatre, after listening to the actors reciting his 
lines. 

What Betti had said about the actor’s essentially interpretive function, 
applies with equal force to the producer, although the producer’s task 
is very different. Betti conceives the producer’s role to be similar to that 
of the critic, inasmuch as he must judge the value of the play with which 
he is dealing. The producer has to analyse out, in logical terms, the 
play’s poetic meaning, he has to isolate those elements of the play which 
partake of the true essence of art from those which remain cold intel- 
lectual reasoning. He has to draw the distinction, in examining the emo- 
tional effect that the play is likely to have upon its audience, between 
what is merely crude, almost physical agitation and 


... that deep tremor, that enrichment of the mind which is the purpose 
of art. He has to separate the play’s content ... from its subject ...to place 
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the play in its context, to determine its antecedents and derivations, to 
establish strand by strand and with the most refined prudence how much 
of the play is original and how much is unconscious recollection, or clever 
re-echoing, or bare-faced repetition of works that are perhaps distant or 
rare or forgotten. 

But these surely are the functions of the critic, rather than of the 
producer. If the producer possesses the capacity for drawing these fine 
distinctions and making these subtle comparisons, then this is all to the 
good. But his major effort should be directed elsewhere: namely, towards 
acquiring an understanding of the author’s meaning and directing his 
actors in such a way that the meaning will come lucidly across the foot- 
lights. In the remainder of this article, we propose to consider some of 
the general intentions of Betti’s drama, with a view to assisting producers 
in evaluating the meaning of individual plays. 

Behind the inconclusiveness of the preface (1929) to Betti’s first play, 
The Mistress, there are some illuminating pointers to his fundamental 
attitudes and intentions. Its closing words (“I don’t feel certain about 
anything’’) sound like the despairing cry of one who is reeling from the 
effects of the full Pirandello treatment. But Betti’s doubts are of a 
totally different order from the uncertainties which Pirandello took 
such a delight in revealing and debating in his plays. In his preface to 
The Mistress, Betti writes of “this solemn crown, called conscience, which 
rests upon our heads,” and he asserts that all men are poor, restless crea- 
tures, longing for an explanation of the “monstrously grotesque incon- 
gruity between the way we live and the way we ought to live, granted 
the possibilities of the mind with which we are endowed.” (The phrase 
returns to his pen thirty-three years later in the closing paragraphs of 
his last published writing—the essay on Religion and the Theatre, which 
appears in translation elsewhere in this number.) Man’s instinctive de- 
sire for harmony and justice is in perpetual conflict with his inner con- 
viction that he has been unjustly condemned to a life of suffering and 
degradation. Against this second feeling, which obviously—though Betti 
never actually employs this terminology—is closely related to the doc- 
trine of original sin, man’s reason is powerless. And thus our actions 
are frequently directed, not towards our own ultimate advantage or even 
towards the advantage of our closest associates (our wives, parents, chil- 
dren) but along a completely different, often opposite, channel. In Betti’s 
view, the true inner motive for a wide range of human behavior defies 
logical explanation. The psycho-analyst can follow its twisting roots to 
a certain depth, but it is eventually engulfed in shadow. Hence the 
temptation to endorse the hypothesis that man is eternally destined to 
atone for the first disobedience of his earliest ancestor. The symbolism 
of Betti’s plays is all directed at emphasizing man’s loss of Eden. 
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There is of course a danger that one may read too much into the some- 
what cryptic comments of the preface to The Mistress. But it is at any 
rate evident that, even at the dawn of his career as a dramatist, Betti 
was willing himself towards the belief that there is a divinity which 
shapes our ends. This at least would seem to be the import of his closing 
remarks: 


The mechanism which moves us seems to be part of a continuously 
moving machine; we dimly catch the sound of its deep vibrations. And 
perhaps, for the time being, this is sufficient to allow us to hope that the 
freezing sensation of isolation which sometimes invades us is only a giddi- 
ness of our intelligence: perhaps it is sufficient to allow us to glimpse a 
speck of light even in the most opaque darkness: perhaps it is enough to 
allow us to look with a glimmer of affection on the lives that we are com- 
pelled to live. 

“Perhaps. ...’”” This word occurs regularly in Ugo Betti’s writings, and 
it is indicative of the writer's basic attitude towards the major question 
raised in his drama. Betti once said: 


...all my plays seek to demonstrate the existence of God. I am like the 
scientist who, having discovered a marine fossil on a high mountain, infers 
that the region was once covered by the sea. So with me, starting out from 
certain psychological structures, from certain obscure, elementary needs, 
I am led to feel that the human soul has been created for a transcendental 


destiny, in which alone it has its goal and its fulfillment.” , 


And there it is tempting to allow Betti’s case to rest. But in fact what 
his plays demonstrate is the state of bewilderment and uncertainty of a 
man who thinks more deeply than most about the moral implications 
of human behavior and who longs to possess a positive belief in a 
higher, transcendent justice without ever being fully capable of bridging 
the chasm between reason and faith. If there is any conclusion to be 
drawn from Betti’s plays, it is that, far from being a cogent champion 
of Christian beliefs, he is a disillusioned observer of human behavior to 
whom the possibility of a higher order of things offers the only escape 
from complete despair. Betti’s general appraisal of human motive is 
reminiscent of Machiavelli’s, who described men (in a famous passage 
from The Prince) as “ungrateful, fickle, dissimulating, cowardly and 
avaricious.” But Betti’s pessimism arises, of course, out of different cir- 
cumstances. The intellectual climate of the early years of the present 
century, which produced works like Georges Sorel’s Reflections on Vio- 
lence and gave birth to the Futurist movement with its eulogies on war- 
fare and its savage attacks on conventional values, is in part responsible 
for the uncompromisingly bleak assessment of human motive which we 
find in the plays of Betti, who grew to maturity in that troubled period 
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prior to the outbreak of the First World War, and whose graduate thesis 
for his doctorate in law at the University of Parma was a violent defense 
of the utilitarian position. Subsequently, somewhat chastened by his per- 
sonal experience of wartime horrors (he was taken prisoner at Caporetto 
when fanatically defending his position long after his comrades had 
either died or retreated), he had the wisdom to jettison the more outra- 
geous of his utilitarian assumptions, whilst holding fast, throughout his 
life (being, as he once described himself, “one of those who were edu- 
cated on Stirner’'), to the view that man was an incorrigible egoist. 
Nevertheless (and we refer once more to his brilliant essay on Religion 
and the Theatre), 


...if we gaze into the heart of the unjust man ...we shall discover in the 
final assessment that he is himself unable to breathe, unable to survive, 
without some form of justice. At a certain point we shall discover to our 
surprise, in the hearts of cruel men, of egoists, of the lost, in the depths 
of the most deeply engrained bitterness, an “unjustified” need for compas- 
sion, for harmony, for comradeship, for immortality, for confidence, for 
pardon, and above all for love. 


It is this tiny, inexplicable spark of moral awareness which Betti seeks 
to uncover in his drama. 


NOTES 

1“Problem of Betti,” in New York Times (Dec. 27, 1959). 

2 See S. Surchi’s report of the proceedings in I] nuovo corriere (Feb. 12, 1952). 

3F, May, “The World on Trial,” in Radio Times (Feb. 12, 1954). An introduc- 
tory note to the first English broadcast of a Betti play (Corruzione al palazzo 
di giustizia). 

* See A. Fiocco, “Parlo con Ugo Betti,” in La fiera letteraria (Jan. 16, 1949). 
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Jean Vilar: Unadorned Theatre for the 
Greatest Number 


By ALBERT BERMEL 


Once he has arrived on stage, he moves sparingly; his presence is 
enough to establish a vitality that other important actors strive for with 
nervous pacings and hand flurries and vocal hysterics and stares that 
hypnotize and exact tribute from the rest of the cast. It is not so much, 
I think, that Vilar scorns the habitual run of acting props as that he does 
not need them. He is of medium height, bony, black-haired and hollow- 
cheeked, with hands that look large but are never obstructive. His voice 
is unusually deep and has a rasp; it is a long remove from the throatiness 
of Olivier and the calculated resonance of Lunt. When he speaks poetry 
it has the directness of prose. When he speaks prose it is punctuated 
with caesuras and emphases that give it the quality of verse. He is pos- 
sibly the most ascetic and statuesque performer of our time. 

Since 1951 Vilar has been the administrator, artistic director, and 
principal actor of the Théatre National Populaire (the TNP), which 
functions in the theatre of the Palais de Chaillot in Passy, on a stage 
and before an auditorium that are the size of a generous slice of the 
Yankee Stadium. The TNP troupe was an institution of a sort before 
Vilar’s arrival; Vilar himself was recognized as one of France’s leading 
theatre personalities as long ago as 1943 when he formed his first com- 
pany. But it is since the mating of the man and the institution that 
each has fulfilled itself. 

The TNP was founded in November, 1920, with Gémier as its first 
director. It operated on a subsidy, which was challenged every year by 
the deputies and senators of the French legislature. In 1935 it survived 
the demolition of the old Trocadéro, where its theatre was housed. Two 
years later, with the reconstruction of the Trocadéro, as part of the 
Eiffel Tower-Pont d’Iéna-Palais de Chaillot agglomeration, the TNP, 
then known as the Théatre National du Palais de Chaillot, moved into 
its present quarters as soon as the 1937 exposition was over. Under 
Paul Abram and Pierre Aldebert, the group continued its shaky career 
in the new Palais de Chaillot, a gigantic curved building, which also 
contains three national museums. In 1951, when there was a danger 
that the group would founder for lack of support and direction, Vilar 
was invited to take it over, to enunciate a policy, to make it—somehow— 
popular; to rescue it. 
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Vilar’s own career had been remarkably purposeful up to this time. 
He was 39 years old and had worked in the Paris and provincial theatre 
since 1932 when he was twenty, at first as a répétiteur' who spent much 
of his spare time studying Shakespeare. He happened to see the rehears- 
als, at Charles Dullin’s Théatre de ]’Atelier, of Richard III, and imme- 
diately signed on for three years as a student with Dullin, in which time 
“I did not care to discover that there were other schools, other directors, 
mM Parisi .c." 

Dullin had, in turn, been a pupil of Copeau, from whom Vilar’s 
theories of theatre distantly derive. If one may summarize Dullin’s 
teachings crudely, they consist of reverence for the play as material and 
the actor as the instrument for shaping it; they give little importance to 
scenic trappings which, however ingenious, are external; Dullin insisted 
on the artificiality of theatre and the need by the director, actors, and 
audience to acknowledge the artificiality. I shall discuss Vilar’s own 
theory of staging and the techniques he uses to embody it later in this 
article, with reference to a number of current Vilar productions. By 
1943 he had thought out the theory and techniques to the extent that 
he was ready to form his first troupe and to start applying them to his 
own productions. This Vilar troupe shortly acquired other big names, 
and grew into the famous Company of Seven. During this period, Vilar 
won a special critics’ prix du thédtre, which has been awarded only once. 
His most notable step in these pre-ITNP days, however, was his found- 
ing of the French Festivals of Dramatic Art, staged in the open at Avig- 
non. He presented a repertory of great plays by French, German, English 
(Shakespeare only) and Italian dramatists. 

In 1951 Cornu, then Secretary of State for the Fine Arts, appointed 
Vilar director of the Théatre National du Palais de Chaillot. Unlike 
such other subsidized companies (thédtres subventionés) as the Opéra, 
the Opéra-Comique and the Comédie Frangaise, which were—and are— 
directly controlled by a government department, the TNP became a 
“free management” (une régie libre). 

Since his appointment, Vilar has continued the festivals at Avignon 
with T'NP players, introducing one or more new plays there each sea- 
son, and later bringing the productions to Paris and taking them on 
tour all over Europe (in front of and behind the iron curtain), to Asia 
and to North and South America. Americans may be startled and 
slightly wistful to learn that the four plays that have proved most suc- 
cessful with TINP audiences are, in order of popularity: Corneille’s Le 
Cid, Moliére’s Dom Juan and L’Avare, and von Kleist’s The Prince of 
Hombourg, with Gérard Philipe starring in the first and last of the four 
and Vilar himself in the other two. To carry these quasi-statistics further: 
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Brecht’s Mother Courage was given its first French production by the 
TNP, and so was Strindberg’s Erik XIV; Marivaux’ The Triumph of 
Love was revived by Vilar for the first time this century; Claudel’s La 
Ville, another specimen of that poet’s sonorous heartaches and stomach- 
grumbling, was entrusted posthumously to Vilar’s direction by Mme 
Claudel; and several plays by unorthodox young dramatists were taken 
into the repertory, including Nucléa, Henri Pichette’s pageant about life 
after The Bomb has fallen; La Nouvelle Mandragore, a romping recon- 
stitution of Machiavelli, with much healthy commedia dell’arte byplay, 
by Jean Vauthier; The Shoemaker’s Holiday by Michel Vinaver, after 
Dekker; and two sweepingly avant-garde plays at the Théatre Récamier, 
which has recently reopened as an experimental offshoot of the TNP. 


From the point of view of a spectator, a number of interesting com- 
parisons may be drawn, in tabulated form, between the Théatre Na- 
tional Populaire and the Comédie Frangaise: 


Comédie Frangaise TNP 
Price of orchestra seats $3.60 $1.20 
Price of balcony seats $ .50 $ .40 
Many seats with obstructed Yes None 
view? 
Comfortable seats? No Yes 
Tips? Yes, necessary No, forbidden 


Curtain warning 
Cost of program 


Buzzer 
$ .30 


Musical clarion call 


$ .24, including a full 





text of the play 
with 16 pages of 
photographs 

Not until end of first 
act or scene 


Latecomers admitted? Yes, any time 


Price of Eskimo pie $ .24 $ .22 

Size of stage Small Large 

Attentive co-spectators? Yes Yes 

Capacity houses? Yes Only at weekends 


The last item on the table might seem to be the result of a disparity 
between the quality of performances at the Comédie and at the TNP; 
there is, in fact, such a disparity, but it is heavily in favor of the TNP. 
One may go to the Comédie with all the good will that can be mustered; 
the evening will still be an endurance test—the product, not of alive 
minds, but of taxidermists. Perhaps the disparity is explained by the 
difference in size of the two theatres: the Comédie holds about 1,000 
spectators; the TNP over 3,000. According to Monsieur Guette, the 
Secretary General, the average audience at the TNP is 2,500 a night. 
Friday (which is a quiet box office evening in Paris) usually produces 
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clusters of empty seats, especially in the orchestra, but the weekend 
trade is brisk, and on Saturday nights every strapontin seat in the house 
is down and occupied.’ This is particularly surprising when one con- 
siders that the Palais de Chaillot is not near the center of the city and 
is in a fashionable, wealthy area, while most of the INP patrons are 
working-class people. If they are subscribers—and the majority are— 
they pay twenty new francs ($10) for their season ticket, and this entitles 
them to attend six plays during the five-month season. Vilar thus has to 
stage six new plays every year, which he interweaves with the forty or 
so others in the repertory. Last season (1959-60), for example, it was 
possible to see fifteen different productions, six of them new, at $1.20 
a time, and for that price to sit in the best seats in the house. There 
were, in addition, student matinee performances at half price. 

Most theatres raise their opening curtains at nine; the INP per- 
formances begin at 8:15, for the benefit of the theatregoers who have 
to work the next day—virtually the entire audience. For people who 
do not leave work until seven in the evening, there is a restaurant on 
the premises, where a pianist idles through Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Tchaikowsky while the patrons eat sandwiches and drink wine. This 
is a recent innovation, called the acceuil en musique (welcome with 
music). A very limited selection of dishes is available and would not 
receive good notices from the gourmet set, but this is an extra and in- 
expensive service and I can vouch for the edibility of the food. 

With its cast, administrative personnel, technicians, usherettes, ticket 
sellers, ticket tearers, and catering corps, the TNP employs a total of 
300 employees. The members of the cast and administration work an 
average of 12-14 hours a day, and some of the big names, Maria Casarés 
and the late Gérard Philipe in particular, have long been associated with 
film, television, and radio ventures of various kinds. 


The stage itself is a formidable board, as spacious as many other 
entire theatres in Paris and a great deal bigger than some. There are 
seven separate “depths,” partitioned off by black curtains, or by jute- 
covered frames of various sizes, which, in some productions, project from 
the wings and in others serve as walls or mere blank surfaces to play 
against. 

Vilar’s staging may be broken down into four main components: ac- 
tors, lighting, “scenic elements,” and sound effects, in that priority. In 
case this seems to be the priority of most other directors, I should hurry 
to state that for Vilar the actors and lighting do almost all the work. 
There is no curtain; the opening and closing of each act is marked by 
a fade-in and fade-out of the stage lights, and in some plays four scenes 
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are contained on the stage at once, the lights picking up the one that is 
playing, and the others “frozen” and out of direct lighting. In a play like 
The Death of Danton, in which there are thi1ty separate scenes, Vilar’s 
lighting technique is almost the only successful method that can be 
conceived, if the complexity of Biichner’s drama is not to dwindle into 
overactivity or confusion. No footlights or battens—the most overworked 
tools of the stage musical—are used; all the lighting is directed from the 
auditorium, where it is fixed with special attachments that cling to 
windows, balconies, cornices, and other projections. The lighting pat- 
tern is, then, almost infinitely variable. Vilar’s composition, in what 
might be called “light groups,” gives the word tableau (scene) a literal 
significance both in French and in English. 

When Vilar works on a play that is divided into larger time units, 
two or three unbroken acts, for example, the “light grouping” is not so 
restrictive; the actors are encouraged to range the whole expanse of the 
stage and the ramp at the back of it. Nor does he shun long entrances 
and exits; unless a scene is played close to the wings, there are no mys- 
terious and unobtrusive slidings on and off stage. By capitalizing on 
the playing area at his disposal, Vilar automatically avoids certain cheap 
effects—sudden appearances—that more than one American (and French) 
director delight in, “to make the customers sit up.” 

As striking as Vilar’s heavy use of lighting is his economy with sets 
and scenery. This is in contrast, on the one hand, with the bulky repre- 
sentations of a whole city that Broadway and the West End often give 
us—complete with phonographs that switch on and off and faucets 
that draw hot water—and, on the other hand, with Orson Welles’ 
“running curtains” which follow a retreating actor off-stage and so 
set a new scene. Vilar limits himself to large, black curtains at the rear 
of the stage, adjustable steel-tube scaffolding, jute-covered frames, oc- 
casionally draped with insignia or emblems, and “scenic elements” (élé- 
ments scéniques dispositifs). American theatregoers who saw the TNP 
production of Hugo’s Marie Tudor in New York will remember that 
the scenic elements consisted of two chairs, while the prison scene was 
suggested by bars of light that closed off a portion of the rear stage. The 
scenic elements are used more liberally in some plays than in others— 
in Erik XIV two tables and four chairs are visible on stage at the same 
time and in The School for Wives an entire house front—but most of 
the sets are almost bare. The list of TNP properties includes such entries 


as: 


Tree, for The Prince of Hombourg 
Mobile, by Alexander Calder, for Nucléa 
Desk, for The Miser 
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And these elements are, in most cases, “the set” for the play in ques- 
tion. (There is, in addition, a small organ, which is not heard during 
productions, but only during the organ recitals given every Sunday 
afternoon; audiences are admitted to these recitals at no cost.) Léon 
Gischia, who is the full-time scenic and costume designer for the TNP— 
although other designers are brought in on occasion—has worked for 
many years with Vilar and understands his requirements. For some pro- 
ductions, like The Death of Danton, he is credited only with having de- 
signed the costumes; there are no scenic elements at all. Vilar does not 
stint on the costumes, however. Quite the reverse. The costumes are 
often extravagant to the point of lushness. But the absence of scenery, 
with which rich costumes might otherwise clash, means that the costumes 
become part of the personality of the characters, rather than trappings. 
They give the performers an extra dimension of identity, and are es- 
pecially helpful with large casts and plays in which there are considerable 
splashes of movement.’ 

But for Vilar, lighting, costumes and what there is in the way of 
music—generally abstract—and décor are subsidiary to the actors. He 
can put an exceptional responsibility on his casts for the very good 
reason that they can bear it. He has assembled a troupe of people who 
do not appear to be frightened of carrying thirty or so texts in their 
heads at a time, both the parts they play and the parts for which they 
understudy; who work gruelling hours for about $65.00 a week—more 
for the principals; who step in and out of different characters with the 
ease of models changing swimsuits; who individually can take over a 
scene and hold a stage to the satisfaction of a fastidious (one might say 
“spoiled”’) audience, and who have mastered the art of genuine ensemble 
acting. This is not to say that they are all great actors or that the casting 
is always perfect. But saddled with the limitations of repertory theatre, 
they do maintain a high level of performance, which from time to time 
touches greatness: Georges Wilson as Danton, Christiane Minazzoli as 
Katrin in Mother Courage, Jean Topart as Goran in Erik XIV, Jean- 
Marie Amato as the Latin-American dictator, Don Tiburcio, in Le 
Crapaud-Buffle, Maria Casarés as Mary Tudor, not to mention some 
six or seven roles, including Biichner’s Robespierre and Pirandello’s 
Henry IV, that we shall never see better performed than by Vilar himself. 

It may be as well to sum up what Vilar believes in and aims for, 
before I briefly review some of last season’s productions and discuss 
whether his techniques are good for the play, bad for it, or make little 
difference. The most striking characteristic of a Vilar production is its 
simplicity. He obeys “the pure and Spartan laws of the stage.” He is 
against “the box office mentality ... receipts for the sake of receipts... 
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the spicy spectacle (le spectacle épicier)....” He is in favor of “emphasis 
on the individual actor and on the play, rather than on externals... 
Performance = text + interpreters.” In doing away with curtains, sets, 
and footlights, Vilar keeps on stage only the actors and what they need 
for their acting. This is, in truth, what many producers would like to 
try, if only to keep costs down, but they do not dare to do so. A Broadway 
tycoon recently inquired of a reporter: “Do you think I like to shell 
out twenty grand for scenery? Let’s face it... that’s what the audience 
wants....” Do they? Too often in commercial theatre the audience 
praises the sets because there is nothing else in the production worth 
noticing. 
* * * 

For me, the most successful staging of the TNP’s 1959-60 season was 
Biichner’s The Death of Danton, which was first performed by the group 
in April, 1953. In the original production, the part of Danton was 
played by Daniel Ivernel, and Georges Wilson who has now taken over 
this demanding role has been adversely compared with Ivernel by a 
number of French reviewers. In Le Monde, Bertrand Poirot-Delpech 
wrote: “Just as the puffed-up and voluptuous silhouette of Daniel Ivernel 
was perfectly suited to the Danton imagined by Biichner, so the grimaces 
and grandiloquence of his successor take him away from the character.” 
Claude Sarraute, in France Observateur, gives a more complete and 
fairer comparison in describing Ivernel’s “royal indifference, shaded with 
a ferocious irony... his magnificent and violent outbursts of anger and 
boredom. Wilson is quite another man. An honest and conscientious 
actor, he has tried to be absolutely faithful to the spirit and the letter 
of the text he is serving. From the opening, he plays the loser, the rope 
is already around his neck, he is defeated in advance, he is a profoundly 
weary man... .” The description is accurate and just, but it is not enough. 
It does not take account of the suppressed virility in Wilson’s playing, 
in his gestures and inflections. I did not see Ivernel as Danton, but I did 
see him in Anouilh’s latest play, Becket, a shallow redredging of Tenny- 
son, Eliot, and countless costume dramas, and although he has disguised 
and tricked up the indifferent quality of that piece of work, I cannot 
believe that he would embody a finer Danton than Wilson does. More 
theatrical, no doubt, but less honest. For this is an unusually honest play. 
It follows its title scrupulously; it is about the death of Danton. The 
death is imminent at the beginning, and it is not staved off by the kind 
of false suspense that Sartre, among others, is attached to,‘ for the sake 
of a “well-made” script. The Death of Danton was written when Biichner 
was 22 years old.° It contains four acts, thirty scenes, and 45 characters, 
all of which the TNP stage under Vilar’s direction was able to bring 
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into an astonishing unity. But the triumph of the evening was the play. 
A bad performance could only have suggested this; a superb performance 
underlined it. From the bawdy scenes between Danton and his women 
to the dialectics of Saint-Just, Barrére, Collot d’Herbois, and the other 
members of the Committee of Public Safety, to the magnificent speeches 
of denunciation by Robespierre and Saint-Just, to Danton’s defiance 
before the tribunal and the guillotine (“Your name, citizen,” asks Her- 
man, and Danton replies: ‘““The Revolution knows my name... you will 
find it in the pantheon of history.”), the dialogue and drama are treated 
with the breadth and detail of a master dramatist, particularly in Arthur 
Adamov’s clean, forceful translation. 

Biichner’s drama explores the disintegration of the committee that 
governed and misgoverned France during the Commune until the ar- 
rival of Bonaparte in 1799. More directly, it has two themes: first, the 
fate of the common people, their hunger, misery, and bewilderment in 
the years after the Revolution, when they had found their freedom— 
the freedom to follow whatever demagogue made the most extravagant 
promises; second, the conflict between Danton the voluptuary and 
Robespierre “the incorruptible.” When the play was first produced by 
the TNP, Vilar was attacked for having preferred it to a French drama 
—one of Romain Rolland’s plays about the period (of which The Wolves 
is the most famous) or the Danton of Saint-Georges Bouhelier. It can 
only have been chauvinism that provoked this kind of criticism; Biich- 
ner’s is an evidently superior play to the others, with more striking re- 
percussions in our own time. A recent (1955) play, Saint-Just by Jean- 
Claude Brisville, an ardent follower of Camus, deals with the same epoch, 
but from the point of view of the twenty-five-year-old aristocrat who 
was the most fanatical member of the Committee, and whose speech 
before the National Convention convinced the deputies that in the 
wake of a Revolution it is no use being squeamish about the shedding of 
blood, meaning the blood of Danton. (‘Nothing so much resembles 
virtue,” the real Saint-Just once said, “as a great crime.”) Brisville’s 
is a highly organized, intelligent, and artificial treatment of Saint-Just’s 
decision to use his influence on Robespierre against Danton. In Saint- 
Just Danton appears only in Act II, but in that brief appearance, he 
takes over the act and the play. Both Biichner and Brisville may have 
striven for impartiality between Danton on the one side and Saint-Just 
and Robespierre on the other, but in both plays the characterization of 
Danton wins our sympathy. This is because, curiously enough, neither 
Brisville nor Biichner allows Danton to be attacked at his weakest 
point: not that he was debauched when he should have been a model 
of virtue; not that he spared certain aristocrats from whom he received 
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money (“I prefer selling justice to giving away terror,” says Biichner’s 
Danton); but that his privileged position after the Revolution had made 
it possible for him to do these things while it had not made it possible 
for other people to do so. That is Danton’s betrayal of the Revolution, 
and if it is not made explicit, the spectator cannot feel that The Incor- 
ruptible and his twenty-five-year-old associate are stating the strongest 
case possible against Danton. Their arguments are academic vis-a-vis 
the racing blood and panting flesh of a man who is set on making the 
most of the here and now. 

Despite this imbalance in the play’s argument, Vilar’s technique cap- 
tured the fluidity and compassion of the crowd scenes as beautifully as 
it did the moments of individual anguish, culminating in Danton’s 
scene in prison, alone, when he is haunted by the memory of the Sep- 
tember massacres. I have spoken of Wilson’s portrayal of Danton; for me 
it provided two or three unequaled moments in the theatre; if Wilson 
is less versatile than Pierre Brasseur, Pierre Fresnay, and Jouvet, much 
of his acting was on their supreme level. The other casting was not all 
happy, particularly in some of the feminine parts which are luckily 
small, but Vilar’s severe, dry presence and delivery, which are ideal for 
classical acting, became the embodiment of Robespierre. “You bore 
me with your virtue,” Danton tells him during their first encounter in 
the play. “You have never stolen, you have never incurred a debt, you’ve 
never slept with a woman, you've always worn a neat jacket and you're 
never drunk... .” 


Slightly less satisfying as a piece of direction was Vilar’s Henry IV. 
In this play Pirandello’s almost mystical study in depth of a single man 
is the obverse of Biichner’s panoramic realism. Although I have little 
but praise for the way in which Vilar bent his reserves and techniques 
to this different challenge, and for his own virtuoso performance, I do 
not see that it is possible for one man to direct and star in this particu- 
lar play; there was too much for Vilar to do in shaping the character 
of Henry to allow him the time and effort to realize the subsidiary parts. 
As a result, the performance was nearly colorless whenever Vilar was 
off-stage. But when he was on-stage the play was magnetic. Using his 
hands like two subsidiary faces, and his voice in an incantatory, Racinian 
flow, he scrupulously followed what Eric Bentley has called ‘the alarm- 
ing switchback of [Pirandello’s] thinking,” and succeeded in creating 
perhaps the most important effect for this part: not of madness, but of 
a many-dimensional sanity, the impermanence of states of mind. In 
Right You Are Pirandello is concerned with the illusion and limited 
reality of being; in Six Characters and Tonight We Improvise, with the 
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illusion and reality of acting (the interchanging of characteristics between 
living and fictitious people); in Henry IV with the illusion and reality of 
sanity. In some respects, Henry IV is therefore a more comprehensive play 
than the others, for it contains all three types of illusion and all three 
types of reality: Henry’s delusions of what he now is (his being); the other 
characters’ and his own impressions of his thought and behavior (his 
sanity); and the intertwining of his “natural” self with the role he has 
been acting on and off for twenty years. In the last scene, where he 
knifes Belcredi, we have no idea whether he was sane or insane, acting 
or “killing for real.” The play has already provided motives for all these 
interpretations. There seems to be a deliberateness about the murder, 
yet the murder itself must be classified as a crime passionel. What I 
understand Pirandello to be saying here is (a) that an act of extreme 
passion takes place during a suspended state of mind: neither madness 
nor sanity nor pretense nor rationality, but some level of thought and 
existence that is independent of all of these; and (b) that a man can 
will himself into such a passion. Now, if this curious “independent pas- 
sion” is sprung upon the audience during the murder scene, its quality 
will very probably go unrecognized. Vilar’s genius in this performance 
was to give us powerful hints of its coming—suggestions of a “super- 
state” of mind and activity, both during the dialogue scenes and the 
monologues. 

Pirandello would surely have been happy with this conception of his 
theatrical daring, and only people and clothes and space rightly used 
to achieve it. The varied colors of the cloaks worn by the four “knights” 
were swirled about in harmonious and jangling patterns that played 
abstract games with simple pieces of material; the composition of the 
actors can be described only in terms of shift and sequence, not of stance, 
like a physical analogy of the shifting psychological design of the main 
character. 


One of the new TNP productions of this season was Moliére’s The 
School for Wives, and although Vilar had no direct hand in this pro- 
duction—it starred and was directed by Georges Wilson—it is worth 
discussing because the play was simultaneously running in two other 
theatres. One of these productions, by Robert Marcy, was done in 
modern dress; unfortunately, I did not have a chance to see it; but I did 
see the production by Jean Meyer at the Comédie Francaise which was 
inferior in every respect but the costumes: in interpretation, enuncia- 
tion, staging, décor, and casting. As Arnolphe, Wilson was devastatingly 
funny, yet with no apparent change of mood, no heart-wringing, he 
managed to suggest great pathos, thereby reminding us that Moliére 
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was “flogging himself with mockery,” as Robert Kemp once wrote, in 
transforming his own experiences with his young wife, Armande, into 
Arnolphe’s rage at not being able to make Agnés love him. Following 
Vilar’s example, Wilson took the play around the whole vast stage and 
defied the tradition of petrifaction at the Comédie where, under Jean 
Meyer, nothing moved but mouths and eyeballs. Instead of the kind of 
Moliére that would be produced by a cast of schoolteachers, Wilson 
found inventive acting that could complement and add to the dialogue, 
rather than underlining it. Wilson is a huge man with lithe movements 
and a range of facial expressions that are all his own and all right for 
the moments when he employs them. In the same way, the music, by 
Maurice Jarre, ran in and out of the scenes as unobtrusive linkage, not 
as a device to heighten and schmaltz-up the drama.° As it happens, other 
plays of Moliére (L’Impromptu de Versailles, Les Précieuses Ridicules) 
did not come off as well ac the TNP as L’Ecole des Femmes, mostly 
through weak casting. But anybody who has watched the dehumanized 
productions of Moliére at the Comédie and elsewhere in France, must 
be grateful to the TNP for finding a loose formula that treats these 
great plays reverently without making them sacred. 


From Moliére to Marivaux. The least substantial play of the season 
was L’Heureux Stratageme. Apparently the audience didn’t find the play 
as slow as I did; almost every exit, including minor ones, was applauded. 
I was reassured, however, to hear a great deal of coughing during the 
dialogue. 

Marivaudage gets its results from the swinging of the characters across 
the spectrum of emotions, from joy to despair, from carelessness to 
thoughtfullness, in a series of psychological double-takes. One notices 
the debt—if only in this respect—to the theatre of Corneille and 
Racine. The parallel, almost identical situations of the plot and sub- 
plot (both the mistress and the maid are more attracted to flatterers 
than to sincere suitors) make for monotony and a yawning repetition 
of ideas. So does the failure of this kind of play to touch any kind of 
life, universal or particular, lasting or temporary. Unlike English Res- 
toration comedy—with which Beaumarchais is a closer comparison— 
Marivaux gives us virtually no ideas about the closed society in which 
he lived. If it is true, as René Hilsum has written, that Marivaux’ theatre 
is only “une analyse de l'amour et de ’amour—propre dans l'amour,” 
where is the “analysis” in those uncountable repetitions of, “But do 
you really love me?” Voltaire said of Marivaux, “He balances nothings 
on spider-web scales,” and indeed Marivaux’ obsession with an abstract 
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idea of “loving” is no more a thesis on “love” than is a lyric by the late 
Oscar Hammerstein II. 

L’Heureux Stratagéme is a short text; this gave the cast plenty of time 
for by-play, most of it delightfully stylish. Geneviéve Page was superb 
as the Countess, never missing a trick or an inflection, in a part that 
Marivaux wrote specially for Silvia, the great actress of the Comédie- 
Italienne. The rest of the cast played up to her elegantly, with the 
exception of the Arlequin (Claude Nicot), who was too concerned with 
the potential of his laugh lines and kept banging them down like nails 
into leather, and never failing to give an extra wallop when it was un- 
needed. All in all, this production was a triumph of style over content 
and pointed up the adaptability of Vilar’s techniques. 


One play with which Vilar’s technique did not successfully cope was 
Erik XIV. In spite of more scenery than in any other TNP production, 
in spite of meticulous and touching performances by Daniel Gélin as 
the young, irresolute king of Sweden and Jean Topart as Goran, his 
secretary and confidant, the production lacked the variety of the play. 
Strindberg’s script is bitty; Vilar worked for a unity that was not there, 
forcing the drama into an artificial shape. The sets called for are dis- 
crete and contrasting; the use of the unchanged stage gave them a same- 
ness, no matter how ingenious the lighting. The production may have 
held the play together, but at the price of closeting it and reducing its 
liveliness. Strindberg’s inspiration works by flashes; he has hardly begun 
to dig into a scene before he abruptly closes it and begins another. And 
this flickering quality in the writing is, one must assume, calculated. To 
drown it in “overall” staging is to sabotage it. 

But if Vilar’s theatrical conception of this play does not seem to 
accord with Strindberg’s, he has caught a number of ironic allusions and 
fitted acting ideas to them that are exactly right. I remember two 
vividly. The first comes when Goran has had his desk overturned by an 
enemy; he is kneeling on the floor to pick up his papers, while he talks 
about “the rights of man, the dignity of man.” The second was the 
grouping of Erik and Goran, near the end of the play, on two adjacent 
thrones, like a king and queen—a telling comment on the relationship 
between the two men. 





January 2, 1960 provided a surprise at the TNP: here was a 3,000- 
seat auditorium with a capacity audience for a Brecht play—on a Satur- 
day night. Spectators in every seat in the house and attentive. To the 
bare stage, Vilar added only a white screen cyclorama at the rear, and 
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the necessary props: a tent, a clothes line, and a good, creaky cart; 
Mother Courage had to lean well into the shafts to get and keep it in 
motion. But Vilar would not go all the way with Brecht on production. 
The lighting in this instance was contrived; Jo Mielziner could not 
have tried more stunts with it. And the résumés of each scene were 
spoken over a microphone by a coy voice. The very atmosphere of the 
French language conduces to passion and sensibilité; it softens the edges 
of Brecht’s unspoken morality. French acting, also, has too much spirit; 
it forces artificiality from the words and drags applause, rather than 
concentration, from the audience (French actors, anyway, are shame- 
less gluttons for audience reaction), and too many eyes in the auditorium 
were brimming. 

As Courage, Germaine Montero had the right, brassy quality, espe- 
cially in the songs. She has a voice that might out-boom Dolores Gray 
or Ethel Merman, but one did not feel an outstanding personality here 
so much as an actress who was not unqualified. She has no vices: she is 
a sound, not-quite-great Brechtian actress. The nearest approach to a 
great performance was that of Christiane Minazzoli, as the dumb daugh- 
ter. Here is a young, pretty comedienne with the authority to play 
tragedy with as much conviction in herself and for the audience as 
comedy. But apart from Mlles Montero and Minazzoli and the almoner 
(Julien Guiomar), the cast played too broad and too deep. They were 
either reaching for laughs or talking like philosophers; they could not 
“get outside” their parts. Jean-Paul Moulinot, an often admirable actor, 
as the cook divided his acting between slapstick and a manner that 
characterizes many English actors who have been awarded knighthoods 
in the Honours List: an awareness from the instant they step on stage 
that they are “great men of the theatre.” 

Was this a production to please an out-and-out Brechtian? Obviously 
not. Is it better to play Brecht in a fairly conventional manner than not 
to play him at all? Obviously, and despite Brecht’s own occasional state- 
ments to the contrary, it is. 

This was the first large-scale production of Brecht in France (it opened 
in 1951), but there has been an upsurge of Brechtian influence in Paris 
in the last eighteen months. Poems and fragments of poems by Brecht 
occur and recur in the intellectual magazines; a multi-volume edition 
of his Complete Plays in French can be found in almost every Parisian 
bookshop. As far as I know, the Complete Plays have not yet been 
translated into English, let alone published, either here or in Britain. 


If the translation of Brecht into French by Geneviéve Serreau and 
Benno Besson lost his harshness, Jean-Louis and Jules Supervielle’s 
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translation of Shakespeare (A Midsummer Night’s Dream) used by the 
TNP lost just about everything but the plot. Perhaps it is futile to 
expect otherwise, just as it is futile to look for a really good English 
version of Racine. (The finer a piece of writing, the more cautious the 
translators, for some reason.) Titania’s great speech in Act II, Scene 2, 
opens: 

These are the forgeries of jealousy: 

And never, since the middle summer’s spring, 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or on the beached margent of the sea.... 


For which the translators substitute: 


Inventions de la jalousie! Jamais, depuis le début de la mi-été, nous 
ne nous sommes rencontrés, sur une colline, dans un vallon, une forét ou 
une prairie, au bord de la source caillouteuse ou parmi les joncs du 
ruisseau, sur le rivage sablonneux de la mer.... 


The flattening of “the forgeries of jealousy” and “the beached margent 
of the sea,” on the one hand, and the mistranslation of “paved foun- 
tain,” on the other, are examples of how A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
became a pedestrian play, almost stripped of verbal poetry when it be- 
came Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté. 

This Dream was flat and explained. The emphasis fell on the ridic- 
ulous things in the story; Bottom took over the play and perhaps it was 
just as well, since Jean-Paul Moulinot in this part gave his best per- 
formance of the season. The bewilderment of the mortals, so gracefully 
evoked by Olga Swenson as Helena at Stratford, Connecticut a year or 
two ago, was replaced at the TNP by fretfulness. The fairy contingent 
(with the exception of Peasblossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustardseed, 
who were played by ballet dancers) was equally heavy-footed. Puck had 
a lisp and a habit of smacking his lips with pleasure at his orations. 
Titania (Maria Casarés) lay languidly about the boards in filmy cloaks, 
and Oberon (Jean Vilar) was saturnine instead of being supernatural. 
Oberon and Titania came from the throats of these impressive actors in 
the blankest of blank prose. It was a “scholarly, rather than a poetic, 
interpretation,” said one reviewer. Another, less generously, called it 
un cauchemar d’hiver (a winter’s nightmare). In a sense, Vilar has seen 
a reversal of the two groups; the mortals are unreal, the immortals are 
human presences, especially Oberon who broods over the proceedings 
with a tragic countenance; Vilar may well have misread Prospero into 
this part. 

But the chief difficulty in producing this play in France is that for 
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the French “magic” means effects, sleight-of-hand, “business,” and in- 
genuity. They don’t quite believe in fantasy, unless, like that of Girau- 
doux, it has a satiric coloring, or, like Cocteau’s, an insolence. A lot of 
care went into the choice of music and lighting for setting the ethereal 
scenes. When the scenes themselves got under way only buffoonery and 
disenchantment materialized. Yet I am sorry to have missed Vilar’s pro- 
ductions of Julius Caesar and Macbeth and Richard II, none of which 
was on this season’s roster. 


In order to let him take experimental drama into his repertory, 
Vilar was recently given command of the Théatre Récamier, to be run 
as an adjunct of the ITNP. I saw two plays there: Le Crapaud-Buffle 
(The Buffalo-Toad) by Armand Gatti, and Les Batisseurs d’Empire (The 
Empire-Builders) by Boris Vian. Vian was a good poet and respectable 
bohemian who died, at the age of 39, about two years ago. His play is 
a pretty conventional piece of avant-garde about a family who move 
progressively to higher and smaller apartments in their building, dis- 
carding one member of the family with each move, and pursued by a 
deafening noise and a mummy-like creature wrapped in rags and known 
in the play as The Schmiirz. Until the last scene, The Schmiirz does not 
utter a sound and nobody speaks to it, although the mother and father 
and maid do pause from time to time to give it a careless kick. In the 
last scene, the father, who has now lost the rest of his family and is 
trapped in an attic with The Schmiirz, puts on his old military uniform, 
orates fitfully and jumps out of the window. Many French reviewers 
saw the play as a parable, the father being France in decline and The 
Schmiirz standing for Algeria or fate or whatnot. Possibly. But even 
with an applied meaning, a play should have some validity in its own 
terms. This one was dull, gimmicky, and synthetic, in spite of the 
juiced-up direction and elaborate program notes by Jean Negroni. 

Le Crapaud-Buffle was a far more interesting play. If you put all the 
Central.American and South American dictators, past and present, to- 
gether and divided by the number you first thought of, you might arrive 
at somebody resembling Armand Gatti’s hero, Don Tiburcio, president 
of “Cuzcatlan.’” By not taking Tiburcio too gravely, Gatti has dealt 
some stinging sideswipes at Latin-American dictatorship. The play is a 
highly literate frolic, with a forbidding opening, during which women 
stand in Bernarda Alba groups, chanting about heads flying in the wind. 
Not till later in the play does one realize that they are talking about 
executions. It is disconcerting when the first act doesn’t make sense until 
well into the second, but the second act repays the waiting. Tiburcio, 
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bent on immortality, tries to establish a link with History, by turning 
himself into a reincarnation of the great conqueror Pizarro; to fill out 
the picture, the American ambassador to Cuzcatlan and the police chief 
then “become” Pizarro’s brothers, and the head of the army is flung 
into prison for “being” Altanualpa, Pizarro’s enemy. The game is pro- 
ceeding to Tiburcio’s satisfaction, when he reads that Pizarro’s brothers 
died for him; he decides that, to stay in character, and as a sacrifice “to 
help me complete the conquest of the Country of Gold,” he must sac- 
rifice his arms and legs, the upper limbs for one brother, the lower for 
the other. The amputations mercifully take place off-stage, and Tiburcio 
appears, truncated, in a wheel chair. His arms and legs are seen hang- 
ing next to banners that proclaim his tributes to the memory of his 
gallant brothers. 

But Tiburcio is now helpless, and as soon as his servants leave the 
room of the palace, his wife advances on him and cuts off his head. In 
the final scene, we see Tiburcio’s head on the apron stage, making up 
its intact mind to attach itself to the shoulders of his successor; so that 
he will have two heads which, as everybody knows, are more desirable 
than one. The play ends on the line: “The story of Don Tiburcio 
Francisco Pizarro has only just begun.” 

To a man, the French reviewers trampled all over Le Crapaud-Buffle.’ 
Jean-Jacques Gauthier of Le Figaro, probably the most narrow-minded 
man writing about the theatre in France or anywhere else, sums up his 
critical perception of the play by saying: “I have never seen a curtain 
fall in such a deathly silence: at the intermission there was NOT ONE 
[Gauthier’s capitals] clap....” It so happened that the evening I at- 
tended Le Crapaud-Buffle there was continuous applause, even in that 
bewildering first act; this statement is purely for the record, and not 
because it has anything to do with the play itself; but if a comedy could 
laugh dictators out of office—if Chaplin had been able to do it to Hitler 
and Mussolini—productions of Le Crapaud-Buffle in Central and South 
America would restore the democratic balance in certain afflicted coun- 
tries. As a matter of interest, Fidel Castro has purchased the exclusive 
Cuban rights to the play—whether to foster it or to suppress it is not 
yet known. A good number of Don Tiburcio’s sayings and doings are 
taken directly from the mouths and actions of actual Latin-American 
autocrats. Perhaps this composite character is less effective as a target 
than a specific person, on whom an attack would be more piercing and 
possibly more political. But it was a pleasantly gruesome evening at the 
Récainier, and Jean-Marie Amato, a tireless actor, does look rather like 
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a cross between Trujillo and Batista, if such a monstrous union can be 
imagined. Gatti gives his women a serious time; they are the ones who 
suffer; they are always outside the game—the widows, the mothers whose 
sons have been executed—and it is significant that at the end Tiburcio 
is decapitated by his wife. What I admire most about this play is its 
stressing of the continuity of dictatorship; opposition, however forceful, 
does not root it out with one act of revolution. This straight ‘‘message” 
stood out well against the frivolity of the treatment. 

The play was directed by Vilar; at the Récamier he was working with 
a different stage and in a different medium from any of his TNP pro- 
ductions. By means of wire screens and abstract props he placed the 
play in a general environment, not a restrictedly Latin-American one, 
and in so doing did not hit the center of the play. All the same, the 
Récamier is a valuable complement to the TNP in giving Vilar an op- 
portunity to produce new drama with as much craftsmanship as he 
devotes to established works. When Le Crapaud-Buffle received bad 
notices, he did not withdraw it until it had completed its planned run, 
in spite of the ferocity of reviewers like Gauthier, who complained that 
national funds were being misused. 


Today Vilar’s purpose and strength of mind, as much as his excep- 
tional gifts as an artist, have enabled the TNP to dwarf any other single 
theatrical endeavor in France. I have already compared the TNP with 
the Comédie Frangaise. And Jean-Louis Barrault, to judge by his later 
programs at the Marigny and his first season as director of the Théatre 
de France at the Odéon, another subsidized régie libre,’ is a feather- 
weight adventurer by the side of Vilar; his “total theatre’ has veered 
toward a Cocteau-like “poetry of theatre,” valid as a genre, certainly, 
but for Cocteau’s plays, which Barrault is not producing.” Only Jean 
Dasté, Copeau’s son-in-law, who addresses himself to the Copeauvian 
concept of “interior harmony,” ranks with Vilar among French men of 
the theatre. His Saint-Etienne group is an altogether smaller enterprise 
than the TNP, but it has a vigor that astonished Paris when his produc- 
tion of The Caucasian Chalk Circle was brought to the Champs-Elysées 
Théatre in the summer of 1959. Dasté’s work, however, deserves a sus- 
tained discussion. 

Vilar himself does not deny that the TNP could not exist without its 
subvention. (Can one conveive of a government other than the French 
granting a company $430,000 a year, of which it cannot make back 
more than one-fifth or one-sixth, and this in order to encourage what 
Vilar calls “theatre for the greatest number”’?) 
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This brings me from one side of the TNP—the performance—to the 
other side—the audience. Vilar keeps as close to his audiences’ prefer- 
ences as he can, apparently without any compromise to his work, by 
holding special meetings to discuss his current productions and by at- 
taching a four-page questionnaire to each program. The questionnaire 
asks the spectator to comment on the production; it invites specific notes 
on the interpretation of the play (the acting and directing), the seats 
and sightlines, the acoustics, the publicity, and even on the choice of the 
play. On the average, eighty questionnaires and/or letters are received 
after each performance. Vilar reads them all, and says that they are 
almost all courteous, even when they are critical. Several of the TNP 
innovations, such as the early starting hour, have been introduced as a 
result of the public’s suggestions. Nor is the correspondence ill-in- 
formed. It is more than a cut above the New York Times’ “Drama Mail- 
bag” (“the most wonderful evening I have ever spent in the theatre...” 
or “the most boring evening I have ever spent in the theatre...”). 
Many of the comments I was allowed to pick out dealt interestingly 
with costumes, lighting, blocking, interpretation of particular lines, and 
detailed notes on the direction. This is heartening for those of us who 
were beginning to fall for the Broadway dicta that tired businessmen 
won't take good plays; and it’s gotta be tailored to them, and Kaufman’s 
“Satire is what closes Saturday night,” and the rest. 

Are tired businessmen on a lower intellectual plane than tired fac- 
tory workers? And yet a big percentage of the TTNP audience is exactly 
that. Renault, for example, takes 200 seats at the TNP every month 
(and, on the average, 30 a month for all other theatres in Paris). It may 
be said that French audiences are not American audiences; they are 
“theatre-conditioned”; they can swallow five acts of Racine without an 
interval and without fidgeting. Possibly, but it is also possible that 
American audiences are still underrated, in spite of off-Broadway, in 
spite of the phenomenal developments in paperback publishing, and in 
spite of that Times Drama Mailbag, which seems more set on letting its 
readers endorse or fight back quietly at its drama critic than on print- 
ing something constructive, or better, genuinely destructive. 

The TNP public, while critical, is also faithful. One evening, the 
program was changed at short notice from L'Etourdi to L’Avare. Twenty- 
five hundred tickets had been sold for the performance. Only 150 people 
asked for their money back. Of these, some had already seen L’Avare, 
others had booked seats for it for another night, and yet others had 
bought too many tickets anyway. Twenty-five hundred seats were filled 
that evening. One enthusiast afterwards wrote to Jean Vilar: “C’est 
bien la troupe du TNP, n’est-ce pas? Alors, on y va....” 
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In an interesting monograph on the TNP, Micheline Rozan collates 
a number of what may be called audience advantages of the TNP: 

1. There is no commercial publicity in the theatre programs. A trifling 
point, perhaps, but in some French theatres the programs are so smothered 
in ads that it is difficult to find the cast distribution. 

2. There is no advertising in the theatre. This contrasts strongly with 
other theatres in Paris. In the Gymnase and the Sarah-Bernhardt, for 
example, commercials are projected onto a screen on the safety curtain 
and continue their aggressions from the beginning to the end of each 
intermission. In other theatres the curtain is loaded with ads for ex- 
plosively colored coiffures, fruit, pastry, cars, furniture and, as a crowning 
insult, Ripolin paint. 

3. There are no pourboires for TNP usherettes or for use of the wash- 
rooms. 

4. ‘Modest meals” are available, with welcoming music, for those mem- 
bers of the audience who have to go to the theatre directly from work. 

5. The TNP is the only theatre that permits—encourages, even—book- 
ing by telephone and mail, and the only theatre in which one can change 
or return unwanted tickets. 

6. TNP tickets bought through a theatre agency are the same price 
as those bought at the box office. 


Has Vilar achieved his ideal of “theatre for the greatest number’? 
Well, ideals are by definition unattainable, especially when they invoke 
a word like greatest, but it does look as if he is coming close to it. He is 
nearer realization, indeed, with his audiences than with his productions. 
His methods work better in general with “character plays” than with 
social, narrative, and mystery plays, whether the latter be by Brecht, 
Strindberg, or Shakespeare. In addition, Vilar tends, perhaps inevitably, 
to impose a “Vilar likeness” on all his productions. This is no more a 
failing, however, than is the imposition by Antoine, Stanislavsky, Dul- 
lin, Brecht, and other great directors of a “personality” on the groups 
they have led. It is an indication that no one man can be completely 
successful with all types of drama. In those genres in which Vilar is 
good, he is unexcelled. When he is not quite so successful, he still brings 
theatrical virtues to a play that make the production a valuable experi- 
ence. 

In these first nine years of his administration, a large proportion of 
Vilar’s public undoubtedly came to see the star name, Gérard Philipe, 
and Vilar admits this, both by what he has said and by his having taken 
another matinee idol, Daniel Gélin, into the company to replace Philipe 
after the latter’s tragically early death. “Philipe,” says Vilar, “has been 
to the TNP what I want the TNP to be to the theatre in general: a 
means of drawing in wider audiences.’”™ 
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But Vilar has, in fact, gone farther than this. He has not merely 
drawn in wider audiences: he has coaxed them into respecting and, 
more important, into demanding, a far wider range of drama. He has 
become a great teacher. 


NOTES 


‘From his thirteenth to his twentieth year, Vilar earned his living as a jazz 
violinist. 

*The TNP is the only theatre in Paris I visited where the usherettes can 
pass along the aisles when the strapontins are occupied. If Paris were New 
York, the Fire Commissioner would have closed every theatre but the TNP 
long ago. 

’ Readers will be familiar with productions like last season’s revival in Paris 
of Sardou’s L’Affaire des Poisons, in which it was not easy to distinguish the 
gorgeously garbed actors from the gorgeously decorated columns. 

‘In Morts sans Sépulture, for example, or in Sartre’s movie version of The 
Crucible, Les Sorciéres de Salem. 

5 Biichner died at the age of 24; after Danton, he wrote Woyzeck, Leonce, and 
Lena, a novel Lenz, and translated two Victor Hugo plays, Lucréce Borgia 
and Marie Tudor, into German. 

°The volume of sound in the “incidental” music of many current French 
plays—not to mention nouvelle vague movies—is enough to lift spectators 
seated near the amplifiers clean off their armrests. 

* Gatti has been a newspaper correspondent in Central America. He recently 
wrote the scenario for a movie about North Korea, which was banned before 
its first public showing. 

5 The “buffalo-toad” of the title is the insignia of Don Tiburcio’s regime. 

*The season at the Odéon consisted of: La Petite Moliére by Anouilh, 
adapted from an embarrassing movie scenario that had never been filmed; 
Téte d’Or, an early work by Claudel, about which the only positive statement 
I can make is that it is probably the best play ever written by a poet of 21; 
Marivaux’ Les Fausses Confidences, in the same program as Prévert’s and 
Barrault’s mime sequence, Baptiste, from the film Les Enfants du Paradis; 
and Rhinocéros, in which Ionesco committed himself to his first didacticism, 
because now “I know everything ...everything...everything...and other 
things besides....” (From “Ionesco interviews Ionesco” in France-Observa- 
teur.) 

'°“Poetry” and “poetic” are the most vulgarized words in today’s French lexi- 
con of reviewing, and are flung about with the abandon of the adjective 
“creative” and the abomination “creativity” in the U. §. They are used re- 
spectively as synonyms for “work of art” and “good,” as though poetry were 
the yardstick of all artistic accomplishment, movies and hand-thrown pottery 
included. 

"Certain groups in Paris have fastened on Vilar’s motto of “theatre for the 
greatest number” as evidence that the TNP is a communist organization. 
Without commenting on the propriety or otherwise of Communist theatre 
groups and inquisitions thereinto, I must say that there appears to be no 
evidence behind the accusation, other than the incontrovertible fact of 
Gérard Philipe’s attachment to “the party” right up to his death. 











The Avant—Garde Theatre 


By EUGENE IONESCO 


I am, it seems, an avant-garde dramatist. It would even seem obvious 
since I am present here at discussions on the avant-garde theatre as a rep- 
resentative of this avant-garde. It is all entirely official. 

But what does the term avant-garde mean? I am not a Doctor of The- 
atrology, nor Philosophy, nor Art: nor am I what is commonly called a 
“‘man-of-the-theatre.” Perhaps I am a kind of mason, knowing certain laws 
of dramatic construction, but in an empirical or instinctive manner. 

If I have formed certain ideas about the theatre, they refer above all to 
my theatre for they have sprung from my own creative experience: they 
are hardly normative, but rather descriptive. I hope, of course, that rules 
which apply to me will also apply to others, for the others are all con- 
tained in each one of us. 

In any case, any laws of theatre which I may discover are provisional 
and mobile; they come after, not before, artistic creation. If I write a new 
play, my point of view may be profoundly modified. I may be obliged to 
contradict myself and I may no longer know whether I still think what I 
think. 

I hope, nevertheless, that some fundamental principles may remain 
upon which I can lean consciously and instinctively. And here again I 
can only share with you a purely personal experience. 

However, so that I would not make any serious blunders, I looked up 
the word “avant-garde” in my Larousse dictionary before I came. I found 
that the avant-garde, or the van-guard, “are the troops which precede an 
armed land, sea or air force and prepare the way for its entry into action.” 

Thus, by analogy, in the theatre, the avant-garde would consist of a 
small shock force of dramatists and sometimes directors, followed at a 
certain distance by the main body of actors, playwrights and producers. 
This analogy is perhaps valid when we see what Albérés has stated in his 
book, L’Aventure intellectulle du XX° Siécle: “by a phenomenon which 
no one has troubled to explain (and which indeed would seem difficult) 
literary sensibility (and artistic of course) has always, in our century, pre- 
ceded the historic events which were later to corroborate them.” Indeed 
Baudelaire, Kafka, Pirandello (“who took apart the machinery of lofty 
family sentiments, etc....’), and Dostoyevsky were regarded with good 
reason as writer-prophets. 

Thus the avant-garde would seem to be an artistic and cultural phe- 
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nomenon of a precursory nature, which tallies with its literal meaning. 
It would be a kind of “pre-style” indicating and pointing the direction of 
a change which will triumph in the end, a change which will truly change 
everything. This amounts to saying that the avant-garde cannot gener- 
ally be recognized until after the event; when they have succeeded, when 
the avant-garde writers and artists have acquired a following, when they 
have founded a prevailing school, a cultural style which is recognized and 
will conquer an age. Consequently, one can only see that there has been 
an avant-garde when it no longer exists as such, when it has in fact be- 
come a rear guard; when it has been joined and even outstripped by the 
main army. But an army marching towards what? 

I prefer to define the avant-garde in terms of opposition and rupture. 
While most writers, artists and thinkers believe they belong to their time, 
the revolutionary playwright feels he is running counter to his time. As 
a matter of fact, thinkers, artists and so on, after a certain time only make 
use of ossified forms; they feel they are becoming more and more firmly 
established in some ideological, artistic, or social order which to them 
seems up to date but which in fact is already tottering and yawning with 
unsuspected cracks. By the very force of circumstances any system, the 
moment it is established, is already outworn. As soon as a form of expres- 
sion becomes recognized, it is already out of date. A thing once spoken is 
already dead, reality lies somewhere beyond it and the thought has be- 
come petrified, so to speak. A manner of speaking—and therefore a man- 
ner of being—once accepted is already unacceptable. An avant-garde man 
is like an enemy inside a city which he is bent on destroying, against 
which he rebels; for like any system of government, an established form 
of expression is also a form of oppression. The avant-garde man is the op- 
ponent of an existing system. He is a critic of, and not an apologist for, 
what exists now. It is easy to criticize the past particularly when the pre- 
vailing regime encourages you to do so; but this is only to sanctify ossifi- 
cation and kowtow to tyranny or convention. 

I am well aware that I have not thrown any light on the problem. The 
word avant-garde in fact is used with various meanings. It can quite sim- 
ply be identified with the “art theatre,” that is the theatre which is more 
literary, exacting and daring than the kind known in France as the 
“théatre de boulevard.” This, it seems, is what Georges Pillement meant 
when, in his theatre anthology published in 1946, he divided dramatists 
into two caterogies: the writers of the “comédie de boulevard” among 
whom Robert de Flers ranked with Francois de Curel; and those of the 
avant-garde which included Claude-André Puget as well as Passeur, Jean 
Anouilh, and Giraudoux. This seems rather strange today for the works 
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of these writers are now practically classics. But Maurice Donnay, in his 
time, as well as Bataille were avant-garde writers since they expressed a 
rupture, a new departure and an opposing force. They finally merged 
into the theatrical tradition and that is what must happen to every good 
avant-gardist. In any case they represented a protest and the proof of this 
was that at the outset these authors were given a bad reception by the 
critics, who protested at their protestations. The protestation of an avant- 
garde dramatist can be a reaction against Realism when that is the most 
prevalent and abused form of expression in the theatre; it can be a pro- 
test against a certain Symbolism when that Symbolism has become abused, 
arbitrary, and no longer captures reality. In any case what we call the 
avant-garde theatre, which coexists with the conventional theatre, seems 
by its expression, its questing nature and difficulty to be of greater value. 
For the very reason that it is exacting and difficult to follow, it is obvious 
that before it becomes generally accepted it can only be the theatre of a 
minority. The avant-garde theatre, and indeed all new art and theatre 
must be unpopular. 

It is certain that any attempt to introduce new ideas will be met on all 
sides by conformities and mental apathy. Obviously it is not essential that 
a dramatist should wish to be unpopular, but neither is it essential that 
he should wish to be popular. His efforts, his creative work are above 
such considerations. Either this theatre will always remain unpopular, 
will never be recognized and so will never exist as theatre or it will in 
time, naturally and by the force of circumstances, become popular and 
generally recognized. 

Today everyone understands the elementary laws of physics or geom- 
etry which must certainly have been at first only understood by learned 
men who never thought of offering the public popular geometry or phys- 
ics. They did not express the truth of a certain narrow caste but truths 
which were undeniably objective. The question of the similarities which 
nay exist between science and art does not fall within my province. We 
ill know that the differences between these two domains of the mind are 
iar greater than the similarities. However, each new author seeks to fight 
in the name of truth. Boileau wished to express truth. In his foreword to 
Cromwell, Victor Hugo considered that Romantic Art rather than Classi- 
cal contained more truth and was more comiplex. The aim of Realism and 
Naturalism was also to extend the realms of reality or reveal new and still 
unknown aspects of it. Symbolism and later Surrealism were further at- 
tempts to reveal and express hidden realities. 

The question then is simply for an author to discover truths and to 
state them. And the manner of stating them is naturally unfamiliar for 
this statement itself is the truth for him. He can only speak it for himself. 
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It is by speaking it for himself that he speaks it for others. Not the other 
way round. 

If I should consider the popular theatre, I run the risk of imparting 
truths which have not been discovered by myself, but which have already 
been imparted to me by others and which I would only be passing on at 
second hand. The artist is not a pedagogue, neither is he a demagogue. 
Dramatic creation satisfies a mental need, this need must be sufficient 
in itself. A tree is a tree, it does not need my permission to be a tree, the 
tree is not faced with the problem of being a certain kind of tree in order 
to be recognized as a tree. It does not make itself explicit. It exists and is 
made manifest by its very existence. It does not seek to make itself under- 
stood. It does not assume a more understandable form; otherwise it would 
no longer be a tree but only the explanation of a tree. In the same way, a 
work of art is sufficient in itself and I can easily imagine theatre without 
a public. The public will come by itself, and will recognize this theatre 
as it recognizes a tree as a tree. 

The songs of Béranger were far more popular than the poems of Rim- 
baud, who was quite incomprehensible in his day. Should one for that 
reason exclude Rimbaud’s poetry? Eugéne Sue was extremely popular. 
Proust was not. He was not understood. He did not speak to everyone. 
He simply contributed his kind of truth towards the development of liter- 
ature and the mind. Should one debar Proust and recommend Sue? Today 
it is Proust who offers a wealth of truth, it is Eugéne Sue who seems empty. 
How fortunate that the authorities did not forbid Proust to write in 
Proustian language! 

A creative idea can only be expressed by a means of expression which 
is suited to it, so much so that idea and means of expression are one and 
the same. 

There is popular theatre and popular theatre. We think, erroneously, 
that popular theatre must be theatre for those who are lacking in intel- 
lect: but there is the kind which is intended to instruct, a theatre for our 
edification, the tool of a political creed, of some ideology of which it is 
the duplicate—a useless and “conformist” repetition. 

A work of art and a dramatic work too, therefore, must be a primary 
instinct, profound or vast according to the talent or genius of the artist, 
but a truly primary instinct which owes nothing to anything but itself. 
But in order that it may rise up and take shape, one must let the imagina- 
tion run free above external and secondary considerations such as those 
of its future, its popularity or its need to express an ideology. In this 
flowering of the imagination, meanings emerge by themselves and they 
are eloquent for some and less so for others. For my part I cannot under- 
stand how anyone can have the ambition to speak for everybody, to pos- 
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sess the unanimous support of the public while, within one class of people 
for instance, some prefer strawberries, others cheese, some prefer aspirin 
for their headaches, others bismuth for their stomach-aches. In any case, 
I don’t worry about the support of the public. Or perhaps I do, but only 
when the play has been written and I am considering the question of how 
to place it. Support comes or doesn’t come, quite naturally. It is quite 
certain that one can never speak for everybody. At the most, one can 
speak on behalf of a large majority and in this case one can only produce 
demagogic or ready-made drama. If you wish to speak to everybody, you 
will really speak to no one: the things which interest everybody in general 
have very little interest for each man in particular. Besides which, a cre- 
ative work of art is, by its very novelty, aggressive, spontaneously aggres- 
sive, it strikes out at the public, against the vast majority; it rouses indig- 
nation by its nonconformity which is, in itself, a form of indignation. 
This is inevitable for it does not keep to the beaten track but opens up a 
new one, cutting across country, alone. This is the sense in which a work 
of art is unpopular, as I have already said. But new art is only apparently 
unpopular; it is not so in essence, it is unpopular only because of its un- 
familiarity. The so-called popular theatre is actually far more unpopular. 
It is a theatre which is arrogantly imposed throughout by a ruling aris- 
tocracy, a special class of initiates who know or think they know in ad- 
vance what the public needs. They even say to the public: “You must only 
need what we want you to need and you must only think in the way we 
think.” Paradoxically, the free work of art, by its individualistic character, 
despite its unusual appearance, alone springs from men’s hearts, through 
a man’s heart; it is the only thing which really expresses the people. 

It is said that the theatre is in danger and in a critical state. This is due 
to many reasons. Very soon dramatists will be made apostles of all kinds 
of theologies, they will not be free, they will be told only to defend, attack 
or praise this or that. If they are not apostles then they are pawns. Else- 
where the theatre is the prisoner not of ideologies but conventions, taboos, 
hardened mental habits, fixations. When the theatre could be the place 
of the greatest freedom, of the wildest imaginings, it has become that of 
the greatest constraint, of a rigid and set system of conventions which may 
be called “realist” or otherwise. We are afraid of too much humor (and 
humor is freedom). We are afraid of freedom of thought, of a play which 
is too tragic or too despairing. Optimism and hope are compulsory under 
pain of death. And what is sometimes labeled the absurd is only the de- 
nunciation of the ridiculous nature of a language which is empty of sub- 
stance, sterile, made up of clichés and slogans; of theatre-that-is-known- 
in-advance. I personally would like to bring a tortoise onto the stage, turn 
it into a racehorse, then into a hat, a song,'a dragoon and a fountain of 
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water. One can dare anything in the theatre and it is the place where one 
dares the least. 

I want no other limits than the technical limits of the stage machinery. 
People will say that my plays are music-hall or circus. So much the better: 
let’s bring in the circus! One can accuse the dramatist of being arbitrary, 
but the theatre is the place where one can be arbitrary. As a matter of 
fact, it is not arbitrary. The imagination is not arbitrary, it is revealing. 
Without the guarantee of total freedom, the dramatist will never be him- 
self, he will say nothing except what has already been formulated: my 
own intention was not to recognize any laws except those of my imagina- 
tion and since the imagination has laws that is a further proof that finally 
it is not arbitrary. 

It has been said that what distinguishes man from the other animals is 
that he is the animal that laughs; he is above all else the animal that 
creates. He introduces into the world things which were not there be- 
fore: temples and rabbit-hutches, wheelbarrows, locomotives, symphonies, 
poems, cathedrals and cigarettes. The usefulness of all these things is 
often only a pretext. What is the use of existing?—to exist. What is the 
use of a flower?—to be a flower. Of what use is a temple or a cathedral? 
To house the faithful? I doubt it, since the temples are no longer used 
and we still admire them. They serve to reveal to us the laws of architec- 
ture and perhaps of universal construction which are apparently reflected 
in our mind since the mind discovers these laws within itself. But the 
theatre is dying for lack of courage. We seem no longer to realize that a 
world we invent cannot be false. It can only be false if I want to fabricate 
a truth and imitate truth for in so doing I fabricate a false truth. I am 
conscious of being true when I invent and imagine. Nothing is more ra- 
tional than the imagination. I could even go so far as to say that to me it 
is the world which seems irrational, which is growing irrational and 
which baffles my understanding. The laws to which I try continually to 
adapt and submit it, I find in my own mind. But this again lies outside 
our province, 

When an author writes something, a play for instance, he has as I have 
said, the clear or confused impression that he is fighting a battle, that if 
he has something to say, it is because others have not said that thing 
properly, or that they no longer know how to say it. He wishes to say 
something new, otherwise why would he write? To say what he has to say, 
to impose his world is itself the battle. A tree in order to grow must over- 
come the resistance of matter. For an author, this matter is the already- 
done, the already-said. He writes not for or against something but in spite 
of something. In this sense, each artist is to varying degrees and according 
to his powers, a rebel. If he copies, if he reproduces, if he exemplifies, he 
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is nothing. It therefore seems that a poet is fighting against a tradition, 
but in mest cases involuntarily, by the very fact of his existence. 

To He Soe that a poet feels that the language no longer corresponds 
to reality, no. longer expresses a truth, he must endeavor to capture real- 
ity, to express it better, in a way which is more pungent, more eloquent, 
clearer, more precise and adequate. By this means, he overtakes and mod- 
ernizes a living tradition which had got lost. An avant-garde dramatist 
can feel, and in any case this is his wish, that he is making a better attempt 
than others around him. He is making a real attempt to return to the 
source. But what source? That of the theatre. A return to an inner ideal 
of the theatre; for it is in oneself that one discovers the deep and per- 
manent foundations of theatre. 

Pascal discovered within himself the principles of geometry, Mozart as 
a child discovered in himself the rudiments of his music. Very few artists 
of course can measure up to the stature of these two giants. Nevertheless, 
it seems certain to me that one hasn’t got what is so aptly called “theatre 
in the blood” if one cannot reinvent a little oneself. I am also quite cer- 
tain that if all libraries were swallowed up in some great cataclysm to- 
gether with all museums, those who escaped would sooner or later redis- 
cover for themselves painting, music, and theatre which, like bodily 
functions are as natural, necessary and instinctive as breathing. He who 
does not possess even to a slight degree the function of theatre, is not a 
man of the theatre. To discover it one must perhaps have a certain ig- 
norance, a certain naiveté, a boldness which springs from this naiveté, 
but a naiveté which is not simplicity of mind, and an ignorance which 
does not rule out knowledge but which assimilates and rejuvenates it. 
A work of art is not devoid of ideas. Since it is life or the expression of 
life, ideas are emanated from it: the work of art does not emanate from 
an ideology. The new dramatist is one who, contradictorily, endeavors to 
overtake what is most ancient: new language and subject matter in a 
dramatic structure which aims at being clearer, more stripped of inessen- 
tials and more purely theatrical; the rejection of traditionalism to re- 
discover tradition; a synthesis of knowledge and invention, of the real 
and the imaginary, of the particular and the universal or as they say now, 
of the individual and the collective; the expression, over and above classes 
of that which transcends them. By expressing my deepest feelings, I ex- 
press my deepest humanity. I become one with all others, spontaneously, 
over and above all the barriers of cast and different psychologies. I ex- 
press my solitude and become one with all other solitudes; my joy at 
existing or my surprise at being are those of everyone even if, for the 
moment, everyone refuses to recognize it. A play such as The Quare Fel- 
low by the Irish writer, Brendan Behan was the fruit of his own experi- 
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ence: prison. Nevertheless I feel concerned, for this prison becomes all 
prisons, it becomes the world and all its classes of people. Inside this 
English prison there are of course prisoners and there are warders. That 
is slaves and masters, the rulers and the ruled. They are all enclosed 
within the same walls. The prisoners hate their warders, the warders scorn 
their prisoners. But the prisoners also loathe each other, and neither do 
the warders agree amongst themselves. If there were just the simple con- 
flict between the warders on the one hand and the prisoners on the other; 
if the play were limited to this obvious conflict, there would be nothing 
new, profound, or revealing, but a coarse and crudely sketched reality. 
But this play shows that reality is far more complex. A man in this prison 
is to be executed. The condemned man does not appear on the stage. 
He is, however, present in our consciousness and continually haunts us. 
He has the leading role. Or rather death has the leading role. Warders and 
prisoners fee] together this presence of death. The play’s deep humanity 
dwells in the terrible communion of this haunting thought, this agony 
which is that of all, above the category of warders or prisoners. It is a 
communion beyond differences, an almost unconscious feeling of fellow- 
ship of which the dramatist makes us conscious. The common identity of 
all men is revealed to us. This could help to draw the enemy camps to- 
gether. Indeed the prisoners and warders suddenly appear to us as mor- 
tals, united and governed by the same problem which surpasses all others. 
Here is popular theatre indeed, one of communion in the same agony. It 
is an old play for it deals with a fundamental and age-old problem. It is 
a new and localized play for it deals with a prison at a certain moment in 
time in a particular country. 

At the beginning of this century and in the 1920's in particular, a vast 
universal avant-garde movement was felt in all domains of the mind and 
human activity. An overthrowing of our mental habits. Modern painting 
from Klee to Picasso, from Matisse to Mondrian, from Cubism to Ab- 
stractionism expresses this overthrow, this revolution. It emerged in music 
and films and it affected architecture. Philosophy and psychology were 
transformed. Science (but I am not competent to speak on this subject) 
gave us a new vision of the world. A new style emerged and continues to 
emerge. An age is distinguished by its unity of style, a synthesis of various 
styles and so there are #Pbvious similarities between architecture and 
poetry, mathematics andgmusic. There is an essential unity between the 
Palace of Versailles and F.artesian thought, for instance. Literature and 
drama from André Breton to Maiakovski, from Marinetti to Tristan 
Tzara or Apollinaire, from the Expressionist drama to Surrealism, down 
to the most recent novels by Faulkner and Dos Passos and quite recently 
those of Nathalie Sarraute and Michel Butor, have all shared in this surge 
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of new life. But all literature did not follow this movement and in the 
theatre it seems to have been arrested in 1930. The theatre is the most 
behindhand. The avant-garde were halted at the theatre if not in litera- 
ture. Wars, revolutions, Nazism and other forms of tyranny, dogmatism, 
and in some countries bourgeois inertia too, have prevented it developing 
for the moment. But it must be resumed. I myself hope to be one of the 
modest artisans who may restart this movement. Indeed, this abandoned 
avant-garde movement has not been outstripped but buried by the reac- 
tionary return of old dramatic formulas which sometimes dare to pretend 
they are new ones. The theatre is not of our age: it manifests a limited 
psychology, the light comedy style, bourgeois prudence and a realism 
which refuses to be called conventional but which really is, a submission 
to dogmatism which is a menace to the artist. 

The young generation of French film production is far more advanced 
than that of the theatre. Young film producers have been trained in film 
libraries, and film clubs. This is where they have received their instruc- 
tion. There they have seen art films; the great classics of the cinema, 
avant-garde films, uncommercial and nonpopular, many of which have 
never been shown in big cinemas or have only been shown for a short 
time because of their uncommercial nature. Although it is far more diffi- 
cult for the theatre, it also needs these places for experiment, these labo- 
ratories protected from the superficiality of the general public. A danger 
in some countries, and still a necessary evil unfortunately, is the manager. 
He is a tyrant in this domain. The theatre must show a profit; to do so 
all boldness and creativeness must be eliminated so as not to upset any- 
one. A manager who is also a friend of mine once asked me to change 
everything in my plays and make them comprehensible. I asked him by 
what right he interfered with matters of dramatic construction which 
should only concern myself and my director: for it seemed to me that to 
pay money to produce a play was not sufficient reason to dictate condi- 
tions and alter my work. He replied that he represented the public. I re- 
plied that we had to wage war against the public and upon him, the 
manager. To wage war against or else to ignore. 

We need a liberal State, befriending thought and art, believing in 
their necessity and the necessity for laboratories, Before an invention or 
a scientific theory is made known, it has been long prepared, tested out 
and thought out in the laboratories. I demand that dramatists should 
have the same opportunities as scientists for making experiments. One 
cannot say that a scientific discovery is, for that reason, unpopular. I do 
not think that the realities of the mind, welling up from the deepest 
part of my being are unpopular. To have a following is not always to be 
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popular. The aristocracy of a poet is not a false aristocracy as the aris- 
tocracy of a class is false. In France we have some exciting new dramatists: 
Jean Genet, Beckett, Vauthier, Pichette, Schéhadé, Audiberti, Ghelderode 
who carry on the tradition, while opposing it, of Giraudoux, Anouilh, 
Jean-Jacques Bernard and many others. They are only points of de- 
parture for a possible development of a free and living theatre. 

For the avant-garde stands for freedom. 











When Is A Play Not A Play 


By GEORGE HAUGER 


Nowadays, what is more often than not meant by theatre is the theat- 
rical realization of plays, yet any view of theatre that excludes opera and 
ballet is obviously incomplete. A careful examination of the natures of 
these three theatrical forms ought to reveal clearly the limitations and 
potentialities of each, and to indicate the desirability, or even possibility, 
of mixing the forms in order to make available new theatrical experiences. 
Naturally, such an examination cannot be accomplished within the space 
of a short article, and in any case a thorough examination will have to 
await the attention of some theatrical Leonardo da Vinci with vast 
knowledge, sensitivity, and experience. Yet the rushing of the fool into 
an unknown region has its value. If it results in disaster, wiser men are 
warned of things they would have had to establish by cautious experi- 
ment; but it is not unknown for an uncalculated risk to make clear to 
the angels that in fearing to tread they are being unnecessarily hesitant. 
Thus, the present expedition may hope to serve some useful purpose. Like 
many expeditions, its goal is a land long dreamed of, and its departure has 
been made under an immediate stimulus—in this case, the chance read- 
ing of three pieces in The Tulane Drama Review (September, 1959) im- 
mediately after looking through Mary Caroline Richards’ translations 
from Artaud.’ 

In the Artaud volume, in Ionesco’s “Discovering the Theatre,” in The- 
odore Hoffman’s “The Lost Art of Seeing Plays,” in Meyerhold’s “Farce,” 
we learn the ideas of men who are dissatisfied with the theatre as it is, 
and who suggest approaches to theatrical art different from those cur- 
rently in general favor. All four are disturbed about language in the 
theatre. Artaud wants to make the theatre express thoughts “beyond 
the reach of the spoken language,” and Ionesco wants to make language 
“almost explode, or destroy itself.” Meyerhold and Hoffman want to 
free the theatre from the bugbear of literature. Few thinking people 
will dispute the claim that the theatre is not a branch of literature; 
but if a theatrical work is not based on the use of language (allowing 
language its normal common-sense meaning), then that work surely 
cannot be a play. A crude but effective way of demonstrating this is 
to try to discover which parts of a play can be removed without the 
work’s losing its essential nature. Hamlet played in daylight, in a bare 
room, with the actors in their everyday clothes (as distinct from a “mod- 
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ern dress” Hamlet), is still Hamlet. In so far as the theatre depends on 
the performer and his relationship with the audience, some of Hamlet 
will be lost if the characters are not allowed to move—some of Hamlet, 
but not the essence of the play, for the carefully spoken words will 
remain. If, on the other hand, one tries to present Hamlet in no matter 
what theatrical style, without restrictions on costume, décor, lighting 
or movement, but with the elimination of speech, then the play will not 
come into being. And as well as the play’s not existing without the 
words, the words give dramatic significance to all the other elements. 
It is the words that give the dramatic significance to costume, for ex- 
ample: it is not the costume that gives significance to the words. A 
character who appears in elegant formal dress may be a diplomat come 
to tea, a habitual crook come to blackmail, or the man come for the 
garbage. The words now being spoken, or already spoken, or to be 
spoken later, will define the costume as neutrally naturalistic, sinisterly 
deceptive or laughably incongruous. Similarly, the words give the dra- 
matic significance to sunrises, sunsets, rainfall, and other stage effects: 
otherwise they remain more or less approximate imitations of natural 
phenomena which can at most be taken to indicate the time of day, 
the state of the atmosphere, and so on. Even the movements of the 
characters and their exits and entrances are implied by what is said. In 
The Art of the Theatre (The First Dialogue), Gordon Craig makes his 
Stage-Director claim, “Whatever picture the dramatist may wish us to 
know of, he will describe his scene during the progress of the con- 
versation between the characters,” and he goes on to quote the begin- 
ning of Hamlet. If we hold Craig to the exact meaning of his words, his 
statement is either innocent or inexact. It is more satisfactory to main- 
tain that whatever nonverbal theatrical elements the playwright may 
wish us to be aware of will be implied by the dialogue, which may not 
contain a description of the scene or of any of the other elements: and 
it is wiser not to quote Hamlet or any play that could arouse argument 
about verbal scene painting and the special conditions of the Elizabethan 
theatre. Rosmersholm would be an effective enough example. 

It is not suggested that the nonverbal elements of a play are theat- 
rically superfluous. The contention is that they are not the seat of life. 
Although he is not as he ought to be, a man who has lost all of his 
limbs is still essentially a man, in the same way that a play divested of 
all of its nonverbal elements is still essentially a play. A creature in 
human shape and possessing limbs, but without certain ratiocinative 
and imaginative powers (part of whose function is to give significance 
to the limbs) would not be a man. Similarily, there cannot be a play that 
is not wholly dependent on language. 
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The essential element in opera is music. It is not for nothing that we 
talk of Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Verdi's Otello. We do not talk of 
Da Ponte’s Don Giovanni or of Boito’s Otello: we do not even talk of 
Don Giovanni by Mozart and Da Ponte, or of Otello by Verdi and Boito. 
If one strips an opera in the way it was suggested that a play can be 
stripped, all can be removed except the music. Remove the music and, 
no matter what is left, the opera ceases to be. Egon Wellesz has observed: 
“It is well known that the best music cannot save an opera if the 
libretto is nonsensical and leaves the public dissatisfied.”* It would have 
been wiser to have commented, “...if the libretto leaves the public 
dissatisfied,” since there are several fine operas, such as Die Zauberfléte, 
that leave one wondering how far a libretto has to go before Wellesz 
considers it nonsensical. In any case, to accept the statement one must 
attribute to it the very strict—but not very illuminating—meaning that 
the best music cannot save an opera if the libretto does not satisfy as a 
libretto: and it is the nature of a libretto to be of no very great sig- 
nificance in itself. If a script is capable of successful theatrical realiza- 
tion without a musical setting, then that script is a play and not an opera 
libretto. To quote Wellesz again, “Through the music the action is 
raised into a sphere in which the composer gives finality to the words.”* 
In a play the words already have their finality. 

In opera, the music provides an aesthetic experience appropriate to 
the situation indicated by the words. In a play, the words must them- 
selves provide the aesthetic experience appropriate to whatever they 
indicate. It is because the aesthetic element in opera resides in the music, 
and because the aesthetic element in any human creation is the factor 
that distinguishes it as a work of art, that the music of an opera is that 
part of the work that cannot be eliminated without the work’s losing 
its essential nature. It is not sheer snobbery that causes people to attend 
performances of operas in languages of which they are completely ig- 
norant. One does not need to know the words of an opera: to know 
about them is sufficient. But it is not sufficient merely to know about the 
music. Eric Bentley has written about Verdi’s Otello: “The performer 
sings, so it seems, about Othello; he cannot be Othello.’* He has further 
observed: 


The death of an operatic hero—a Tristan, an Otello, a Boris Godunov— 
may be impressive in many ways but it is not a supreme event. It is the 
decoration of an event. We appreciate very openly the skill with which the 
event is circumvented, and when the actor pretends to fall dead we ap- 
plaud® 


This is surely because in opera it is the music that does the dying, in 
the important aesthetic sense, not the words. Again, the only occasions 
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on which we obscure the words in a play by having several characters 
speak at once, are occasions on which we wish to create an effect of 
confusion, whereas in opera we are content to have extended passages— 
duets, ensembles, choruses—in which the words, no matter how clearly 
sung, cannot be distinguished because of the musical texture. We even 
accept solo arias in which the musical contribution of the voice to 
the vocal-orchestral ensemble is effective, but in which the total musical 
effect precludes the hearing of the words. And frequently we accept the 
repetition of words in operatic numbers because the music demands 
such a repetition, not because the language as such requires it.° 

One need hardly labor the point that movement is to ballet what 
speech is to the play, what music is to opera. In ballet there are no 
words to provoke argument over their significance. Leave Giselle’s cottage 
and Loys’ hut on the vine-clad stage with its distant castle, let the or- 
chestra play Adam’s score, allow the costumed dancers to be seen, but 
forbid them to move—and the ballet does not exist. Let the dancers per- 
form their appointed dances, though in silence and in a bare room, and 
Giselle is essentially there. 

Each of these elements which may be made fundamental in a the- 
atrical work—speech, music, movement—has its own essential char- 
acteristics which must inevitably be fully acknowledged. These char- 
acteristics may be wrestled with, exalted, glorified; but they cannot be 
denied. In particular, music must stand alone and must obey its inherent 
laws. Music may acquire associations—hymn tunes are associated with 
religion, they are not inherently religious—but it has no representational 
qualities. The “stories” attached to symphonic poems need to be already 
known to the listener, who will, at best, find the music not inconsistent 
with them; and the “story” suggested by the composer is never the only 
satisfactory narrative accompaniment. A symphonic poem or “descrip- 
tive music” is only valuable to the extent that it is worthy music. It 
can never be important as narrative or description. If Richard Strauss’ 
Till Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche is a work of art, this is because the 
composer has taken certain musical material and has realized some of 
its musically significant implications. He has used musical means to 
realize musical implications in musical material. The story of Eulens- 
piegel has been told by Charles de Coster, and by many anonymous 
authors, much more unequivocally and much more effectively than 
Strauss “‘tells it.” It may be insisted that there are musical works whose 
narrative or descriptive qualities are not equivocal. Beethoven’s opus 
91, Wellingtons Sieg oder die Schlacht bei Vittoria, perhaps leaves one 
in no doubt that here we have the story of the defeat of the French at 
the hands of the British, although no one but a clairvoyant could re- 
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ceive an impression of Wellington or Vittoria; but the work accomplishes 
its description by extra-musical means, by relying on the associations 
of particular tunes. This Battle Symphony is much more accurately de- 
scriptive than the Pastoral Symphony; but it is much less valuable, and 
the whole reason for this is that it is musically inferior. Music cannot 
indicate anything. When it appears to describe accurately, it relies on 
associations or reproduces, as nearly as it can, the thing itself, as in the 
call of the cuckoo, the chiming of bells, and so on. 

Like the plastic and the graphic arts, theatrical movement may be of 
either of two kinds. It may be nonrepresentational, as in abstract ballet, 
or representational, as in mime. Speech has not the versatility of move- 
ment, and is at the opposite pole from music. It is always representational 
and must always refer to something outside itself: a word must have a 
meaning. It is from the discovery that speech has neither the nature of 
music nor that of movement that much unjustifiable dissatisfaction with 
the play arises. There is a tendency to assume that the nonrepresenta- 
tional is the noumenal, and thus to want to make words nonrepresen- 
tational; but this would be to destroy words. There is a tendency to be- 
lieve that the dignity of words would be raised if they could be made to 
manifest an organic form dependent on utterly internal laws. Colors and 
shapes may or may not be used as indicators, but in a work of art they 
must be satisfactorily organized as colors and shapes. ‘The sounds and 
rhythms of words may be organized, but only in deference to the meaning 
of the words. Also, there is a tendency to underestimate the worth of 
words because they are a man-made material, whereas colors, shapes, 
sounds, and movements exist independently of man, and it has been held 
that to use words is to work with a fiction, but to use these other materials 
is to handle reality. 

Artaud declares: 


I say that the stage is a concrete physical place which asks to be filled, and 
to be given its own concrete language to speak. 

I say that this concrete language, intended for the senses and independent 
of speech, has first to satisfy the senses, that there is a poetry of the senses 
as there is a poetry of language, and that this concrete physical language to 
which I refer is truly theatrical only to the degree that the thoughts it ex- 
presses are beyond the reach of the spoken language.’ 


It is not difficult to agree that the stage must be given its own language to 
speak; but if it is to express thoughts “beyond the reach of the spoken 
language,” then the stage’s concern is not with plays, which accomplish 
all that is possible when spoken language is used in a highly specialized 
context. Again, although there is ‘‘a poetry of the senses” to the extent 
that aesthetic pleasure arises from appropriate satisfactions of the 
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senses, and although this kind of “poetry” may be made available by 
the effect on hearing caused by music, on seeing by abstract painting and 
abstract ballet, on feeling by abstract sculpture (and perhaps it may be 
possible similarly to affect the senses of smell and taste), nevertheless, 
this kind of “poetry” cannot occur in any art created in a medium that 
is, or is being used as, an indicator; for example, representational paint- 
ing, mime, ballet d’action. Above all, it cannot occur in the play, which 
is created in a medium that is inevitably an indicator. The play, the 
representational picture or movement, whatever its aesthetic content, 
refers to thoughts and ideas which are within the reach of spoken lan- 
guage. When Artaud says that “even light can have a precise intellectual 
meaning,’ he is surely mistaken. Light may have associations, but this 
is not the same as having an intellectual meaning. The particular light- 
ing of a certain scene on the stage may give that scene a different mean- 
ing from that it would have under a different kind of lighting; but it 
is the lit scene that has meaning, not the lighting. Similarly, a black 
cloud in a picture may cause that picture to have a meaning different 
from that it would have if the cloud were white; but the colors black and 
white have in themselves no meanings—although they may have power- 
ful associations. Of course, it may be held that Artaud is hinting at a 
completely new language based on light. In this case, in the absence of 
satisfactory concrete examples and in view of man’s experience so far, 
it would not be uncharitable to regard the matter as a cranky idea. 

Since Artaud claims precise intellectual meaning for light and since 
he is concerned about a language that is “truly theatrical only to the 
degree that the thoughts it expresses are beyond the reach of the spoken 
language,” one may well wonder what place, if any, he reserves for 
spoken language in the theatre. 


It is not a matter of suppressing speech in the theater but of changing 
its role, and especially of reducing its position, of considering it as some- 
thing else than a means of conducting human characters to their external 
ends, since the theater is concerned only with the way feelings and passions 
conflict with one another, and man with man, in life.® 


One does not quarrel with the idea of considering speech as something 
other than a means of conducting human characters to their external ends 
(although in opera it is largely used as such a means); but considering 
it as something more does not reduce its position in the play: on the 
contrary, it exalts it. If Artaud wants a theatrical form in which the 
spoken words have any position other than that of the fundamental 
element, he does not want the play. 

Ionesco would hold that, “If one believes that the theatre is only a 
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theatre of words, it is difficult to admit that it can have its own language. 
It can only be dependent upon other forms of thought which are ex- 
pressed by words: philosophy or ethics.’"* The use of “words” is either 
sO vague or so special, according to the way you look at it, that this ob- 
servation on the nature of the theatre is hardly illuminating, and lo- 
nesco’s next four sentences must strike all who have a serious interest in 
the theatre as naive: 


Things are different if one considers that words constitute only one of 
the elements of theatrical shock. In the first place, the theatre has a special 
way of using words: dialogue, words of combat, of conflict. If dialogue is 
nothing but discussion in the plays of some authors, that is a great fault of 
theirs. There are other ways of making words theatrical: by using them with 
ferocious exaggeration in order to give the theatre its true measure, which 
is lack of measure, the Word itself should be strained to its limits, language 
should almost explode, or destroy itself, in its impossibility to contain 
meanings. 

The theatre’s true measure is lack of measure because the true measure 
of all art is lack of measure. The Word should be strained to its limits 
because one aspect of all art is the realization and exploitation of the 
ultimate potentialities of chosen media. Language should only almost 
explode, because if it were actually to disintegrate, the medium in which 
the play is created would not exist at all. None of this is essentially 
new, as Ionesco himself suspects: “It may be said that I have expressed 
nothing new here. I may even be accused of presenting only the most 
elementary truths.” One certainly can accuse him of presenting these— 
and not in the most lucid way; but such an accusation is a kind of 
compliment, for he rightly notes that “nothing is more difficult than re- 
turning to elementary truths, fundamental principles, certitudes.’”" 
In any case, his ideas are all consistent with language’s being the funda- 
mental element in the play, even though “words constitute only one of 
the elements of theatrical shock.”’ Any uneasiness he has is due to the 
ways in which language is being and has been used in certain plays. 

In another part of his article, Ionesco insists, “Theatre language can 
never be anything but theatre language.”” If by this he meant that 
theatre language is language used in a very special way because of the 
particular demands of theatrical representation, and that used in any 
other circumstances it would be inappropriate, one would at once agree; 
but this is not his meaning. He points out that music is music and paint- 
ing is painting, and contends that to deny that theatre language can 
never be anything other than theatre language is as wrong as to “claim 
that music should be archaeology, or painting, physics and mathe- 
matics.”"* So long as Ionesco refers to music and abstract painting, he is 
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right; but representational painting may be physics and mathematics, or 
many other things, and language can never be other than an indicator. 
Like representational painting, theatre language may be physics or 
mathematics or other things: in any case, it must be something other than 
“theatre language” in Ionesco’s sense, or else it will have no validity as 
language for anyone other than theatrical characters. It will be like 
two straight lines in an abstract painting that are one inch apart at 
one extreme and two inches apart at the other, as against two similarly 
disposed lines in a representational painting. In the first instance we have 
merely two lines which have an effect on the viewer, but which have no 
meaning for him. In the second instance we have lines with an effect on 
the viewer and with such meaning for him as is conveyed by linear 
perspective. Linear perspective may be held to be a mere convention— 
but so may language. 

If it may be said that a theatrical work can only be a play when its 
fundamental element is language, it may further be said that the play 
in its most embracing form is the greatest of the theatre’s manifesta- 
tions. Joseph Chiari has written: 

The only realism which has meaning is that of Rembrandt, Dante or 
Shakespeare, and of the few great artists who can suggest beyond the phe- 
nomenon—whether it be a wrinkle, the crease of a dress or the emotional 
surface of words—the perennial force which informs all these appear- 
ances."* 

Abstract ballet suggests the perennial force, but it has no place for the 
wrinkles and creases. Opera suggests the perennial force, and it indi- 
cates the wrinkles and creases, although very sketchily; but the force 
and the wrinkles exist separately in opera, or, one may say, the wrinkles 
are a costume put on for the occasion by the force. The force is not 
inevitably suggested by the wrinkles. The same applies to representa- 
tional ballet. In opera the fundamental element is music, in ballet it 
is movement; and this music exists in terms that are musically sig- 
nificant, this movement in terms that are significant in self-justifying 
dynamic design. These fundamental elements are not concerned with 
wrinkles or creases or anything else beyond themselves. In mime, move- 
ment’s attempt to assert its self-sufficiency in the face of its use as an 
indicator is constantly apparent, and its limitations as an indicator are 
equally obvious. In his everyday life man has to deal with the im- 
mediately apprehensible world of wrinkles and creases, and the use of 
words gives him his most effective way of dealing with it. It is incon- 
ceivable that the use of either representational movement or song should 
not have replaced spoken language by the present stage of man’s evolu- 
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tion, had either of these been a better indicator than the word, or that 
they should not exist as wholly satisfactory alternatives to spoken lan- 
guage, were they as good indicators as the word. In having spoken lan- 
guage as its fundamental element, the play is bound to concern itself 
with wrinkles and creases, for the language must inevitably refer to 
something beyond the sound of its words. The informing perennial force 
will be suggested to the extent that the play is a work of art. The im- 
portant fact is that this force will be suggested by the very words that 
indicate the wrinkles and creases. There is no parallel of force and ap- 
pearance, but an identification. 

It was stated above that the greatest of the theatre’s manifestations 
was not the play, but the play in its most embracing form, and by this 
was meant the play that presents us most unequivocally with an ap- 
prehension of the immediate and suggests the force informing this 
immediate. This unequivocal presentation must not offer us the thing 
itself, as the worst naturalistic plays try to do. When man is able ade- 
quately to perceive the informing force in the immediately apprehensible 
world, he will have no need of art, naturalistic or otherwise. The play 
must bear the same inevitable relationship to the immediately appre- 
hensible as the word bears to the object it indicates. From this it follows 
that expressionistic plays, fantastic plays, and the like, are necessarily 
not the most valuable of plays. They emphasize the informing force at 
the expense of the appearances it informs. They are the plays that make 
great use of music, dance, lighting, the plays that grudge the word its 
fundamental role. These works do not completely destroy appearances, 
for then they would cease to be plays; but they present appearances from 
such angles that the identification of the appearances becomes difficult 
for the audience. This is very different from presenting a new and 
revealing view of immediately observable reality, for that is most suc- 
cessfully done when the identification of the immediate is still easily 
accomplished by the audience. 

Most of Artaud’s comments on the theatre arise from a dissatisfaction 
with the play as it is today, and proceed to the conclusion that since 
this theatrical form which is based on language is not what it ought to be, 
it cannot be what it ought to be. When he writes of considering speech 
“as something else than a means of conducting human characters to their 
external ends,” he passes strictures on no one but bad playwrights. When 
he asks, “who ever said the theater was created to analyze a character, to 
resolve the conflicts of love and duty, to wrestle with all the problems 
of a topical and psychological nature that monopolize our contemporary 
stage,’ one must answer that many people have said this, or something 
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similar; and whilst one agrees that such people are mistaken if they 
take these objectives to be the exclusive ends of the play, nevertheless 
such matters belong to the play since they are the necessary wrinkles and 
creases whose informing force will be suggested. Artaud’s suggestions of 
creating a theatrical form based on music, movement, light, and so on, 
and admitting speech in a new way, are most dubious. There can be no 
theatrical form resulting from the fusion of opera, ballet, and the play, 
since each of these depends on a different supremely dominant element, 
and one can have only one supremely dominant element in any given 
context. There can be no use of music and movement and speech on any- 
thing like equal terms throughout a theatrical work. To add aesthetically 
satisfying music to words that are adequately indicative and that carry 
with them their own aesthetic satisfaction would be incongruous. One 
does not add to that which is already complete. If something less than 
aesthetically satisfying music is used with words that are less than ade- 
quately indicative and less than aesthetically satisfying, an utterly inferior 
work will result. There can be no form which is a successful mixture of 
opera, ballet, and the play, since the three contain immiscible elements. 
At best there can be a form that embodies a pattern of sections that are 
differently dominated by speech, by music, and by movement; and such a 
form has been used long ago in the masque. It may be that our present day 
theatre would be enriched by the revival of the masque as a theatrical 
form; but it should be noticed that the tendency of the masque is— 
and historically has shown itself to be—to move away from speech and 
the play and to arrive at opera or ballet or sheer visual spectacle. 

Artaud complains: “In the theater as we conceive it, the text is every- 
thing. It is understood and definitely admitted, and has passed into 
our habits and thinking, it is an established spiritual value that the lan- 
guage of words is the major language.””” Can one doubt that for man’s 
purposes, the language of words is the major language? As far as the play 
is concerned, can the text, in its capacity as indicator of which words 
are to be spoken, be other than everything? To continue, as Artaud 
does, “But it must be admitted even from the Occidental point of view 
that speech becomes ossified and that words, all words, are frozen 
and cramped in their meanings, in a restricted schematic terminology,” 
is merely to complain that speech cannot accomplish all that even those 
who believe it to be the major language would like it to accomplish; and 
to complain of that constant necessity to revitalize language which is 
acknowledged by all who attempt to use words significantly, of that task 
which is accomplished by those who create art based on language— 
notably the creators of great plays. 
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The Language of Drama 


By CONOR A. FARRINGTON 


When one rides out to do battle with the ogre of Realism it is at first 
dismaying to see how many noble shields and lances already litter the 
field. Rostand, Maeterlinck, Hofmannsthal, Yeats, Lorca, Claudel, Auden, 
Eliot, Fry . .. one had not thought there were so many. Not that they were 
all dishonorably unhorsed, but—the ogre still rules. And there are the 
critics too, like captured squires, bending to serve the one in power, 
always wistful and alert for liberation, it is true, but not actively en- 
couraging to further challengers. And they have good reason for their 
hesitation since some who came to set them free are now among their 
persecutors. 

A recent challenger, T. S. Eliot, has summed up his aims with regard 
to the drama, in several critical essays, notably one entitled “Poetry and 
Drama” and his statements can be taken as fairly representative and in- 
deed more clearly, though modestly, expressed than most. “What we 
have to do,” he says, “is to bring poetry into the world in which the 
audience lives and to which it returns when it leaves the theatre.” “Au- 
diences should be made to hear verse from people dressed like ourselves, 
living in houses and apartments like ours and using telephones and motor 
cars and radio sets.” 

One is conscious of two things on reading these sentences; firstly that 
the author has a somewhat chemical attitude to the problem. Audiences 
should be “made to hear verse,” poetry is to be “brought into the world 
in which the audience lives.” The essay indeed might be subtitled “How 
to Introduce Poetry into the Drama without Coloring the Liquid or Pro- 
ducing a Taste.” Even the title as it stands, “Poetry and Drama” hints 
at the way the author’s mind works; there they are, detached as if they 
could be considered wholly separately and also could be, with great tact 
and ingenuity, rewed. It is doubtful, however, if the robust drama of the 
past will be reborn from such an artificial union. 

The second thing one notices is how close the poetic dramatist has 
come to the Ibsenite commandment to use “the genuine language spoken 
in real life.” Eliot, however, is not the only poetic playwright to have 
been hypnotized, as it were, by this commandment; others, too, have 
tended to tone down their poetry progressively, to beat their lances into 
teaspoons; it is true of Lorca, Fry, even of Yeats to some degree. We are 
faced with the paradox that Eliot is less poetic in The Confidential 
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Clerk than Ibsen in The Wild Duck, Lorca less poetic in The House of 
Bernarda Alba than Chekhov in The Three Sisters. 

When we look back at Ibsen and Chekhov, who were themselves the 
spearheads of the last successful revolution in dramatic language, we find 
they wrote as they did not because they had aesthetic theories about the 
language most suitable for their art; they wrote realistic dialogue simply 
because they had certain characters in mind who could not express them- 
selves in the idiom audiences currently accepted in the theatre. Eliot 
recommended that drama should be written in the idiom of the audience: 
Ibsen and Chekhov, like all true dramatists, wrote in the idiom of their 
characters. The distinction is crucial. 

It was an instinctive striving towards a fitter means of expression that 
brought realistic dialogue into the theatre and it will be a similar striving 
that will bring in its overdue successor, not willed attempts to create a 
poetic theatre by administering verse like vitamins, specially made up in a 
palatable form. This last is what Eliot recommends, he proposes to lower 
his language to the audience’s idiom rather than draw up the audience to 
his own. It may be pointed out that he lowers his language in order later 
to draw up his audience with it. I can only say this reminds me of those 
clergymen who spend a great part of their time ingratiating themselves 
by playing football with the boys, golf with the men, having cocktails 
with the women, exhibiting to all their manly laugh and occasional 
studied swearword, to gain indulgence for the inevitable talk of Higher 
Things. The procedure is somehow faithless and undignified in man of 
God or dramatist and audiences will not be moved by it, nor souls be 
won. 

The truth is that if any of the modern literary dramatists had one half 
of the broad human concern and the urgency to express it that Ibsen or 
even Zola had, realism would have been driven out long ago, and driven 
out with the same words that Zola used proclaiming of the drama of his 
day, “It is dying of extravagances, lies and platitudes.” 

Before we leave the realists it is worth noting that the poignancy of 
effect they undoubtedly achieved quite often was achieved by a process 
of reaction and contrast. They had said to poetry “Get thee behind me,” 
and poetry did just that. It follows all their characters about like shadows 
and speaks in overtones through every shrug and sigh. Firs’ weary speech 
at the end of The Cherry Orchard derives its poignancy from the con- 
trast between its subject, the apparent inconsequence of living, and its 
manner, a semi-incoherent murmur. The contrast between what the real- 
ists wrote and what their more explicit, not to say verbose, predecessors 
might have written, also lends freshness to their dialogue. This was a time 
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when reticence itself was a convention, when implicitness and inarticulacy 
were dramatically significant. Shakespeare of course knew all about the 
value of homely idiom, of contrast between mood and utterance; Lear’s 
“Pray you, undo this button” in his dying speech is perhaps the most 
poignant line in the play, but Shakespeare also knew better than to write 
the whole play in that tone and idiom. 

Unfortunately, however, recent realists have not been so sensible. Reti- 
cence, inarticulacy, homely idiom and, so to speak, the undoing of but- 
tons have been elevated into articles of the current dramatic creed—a 
reticence which is no longer a healthy reaction but a lazy abdication, an 
inarticulacy which is not dramatically significant but is the inarticulacy 
of characters who have nothing to say. In so far as it can be held respon- 
sible for the one-dimensional banality that now passes for dramatic lan- 
guage Ibsen’s demand for “the genuine language spoken in real life” is 
the most stultifying injunction ever to rule in the theatre. 

There is one dramatist, Synge, whom Eliot discusses briefly in his essay 
and dismisses as a special case since Synge’s plays are “based upon the 
idiom of a rural people whose speech is naturally poetic.” This will not 
quite do; it might have been a valid dismissal if Synge had been writing 
for a closed society, if his audience had also been that rural people. But 
the people of Galway, Mayo, and the Western Islands are not and were 
not his audience. His audience was first the Dublin public—complete with 
houses, motor cars, and telephones, to whom the idiom was comparatively 
strange—and later the public of most civilized cities of the world. Synge 
succeeded not because he wrote in a style attuned to the ear of his 
audience, but because the rural idiom provided a convention within 
which they could accept language more expressive than their own. 

It is worth noting too that Synge is the only modern poetic dramatist 
whose style grows richer and more highly wrought from play to play. 
Unfortunately this rural idiom, together with Synge’s own defensive 
modesty, has obscured the significance of his development to the extent 
that critics can say, like Ronald Peacock, that he is an isolated figure of 
no universal significance. At the risk of seeming chauvinist, I suggest his 
example is of great significance indeed. True, in his first play The Shadow 
of the Glen he could write sentences like: “It’s proud and happy you'd 
be if I was getting my death the day I was shut of yourself.” Now this is 
almost a word for word transliteration from Gaelic; in writing thus he was 
awkwardly following rural idiom, the slave of dialect. But soon, in The 
Playboy of the Western World his speech has developed the carriage of a 
thoroughbred wherever we sample it; for instance, ‘““He’d beat Dan 
Davies’ circus, or the holy missioners making sermons on the villainy of 
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man!” Already the specifically native idiom is fading, and in the tragic 
peak of his last play Deirdre of the Sorrows it is barely perceptible: 


I see the flames of Emain starting upward in the dark night and be- 
cause of me there will be weasels and wild cats crying on a lonely wall 
where there were queens and armies and red gold, the way there will be 
a story told of a ruined city and a raving king and a woman will be young 
for ever. 


This is not local speech at all but universal. This “idiom of a rural 
people” was nothing more than a liberating convention. It is interesting 
to observe, too, that in this last play Synge combined it with another time- 
honored convention, that of the historical or legendary play, a mode Eliot 
employed in what many, including myself, consider his most successful 
venture into the theatre, Murder in the Cathedral. 

There is one place, even today, where that poised unification of an 
audience, which is what all drama is bent upon achieving, still regularly 
occurs and that is the opera house. It is no coincidence either that the 
opera house is the place where dramatic convention most robustly sur- 
vives. Opera, fortunately, cannot exist without it; whatever new develop- 
ments in sprechgesang are introduced singing will never sound plausibly 
like the chatter we have just heard in the foyer. As it is, Wolfram, Fior- 
diligi, or Radames finish a passage and stand transmogrified against a 
gale of cheers, or perhaps they even take a bow; but when the conductor 
raises his baton they step back into the world of illusion and the audience, 
without the slightest difficulty, follows them. Perhaps we smile a little 
scornfully at this procedure, but it is a tribute to the robustness of an 
embracing convention and we should rather be full of envy. 

For dramatic conventions are not a limiting but a liberating factor in 
the drama. They liberate because they permit selection of manner and 
matter to suit the characters and issues of the play. The conventions of 
the Elizabethan theatre in particular permitted the use of all kinds of 
dramatic shorthand which enable playwrights to encompass vast areas of 
action and depths of expression not only by obvious means like soliloquies 
and asides, but also by scenes like that between Beatrice and Alsemero in 
Middleton’s Changeling or that between Gloucester and Lady Anne in 
Richard III, each of which is more a concentrated résumé of a process of 
wooing than a single occasion. 

The dramatist attempting a representation of contemporary life and 
language is, on the other hand, rigidly limited. Eliot himself confesses 
that in writing The Family Reunion, he spent far too much time estab- 
lishing a situation. This is a typical drawback in the representational 
play. Not only does the stage have to be dressed but the action and the 
conversation have to be dressed too; people have to greet each other, 
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thank each other, inquire after each other, offer each other cigarettes and 
matches, be plausibly occupied both on stage and off it; they have to ob- 
serve all the formalities of ordinary life which are quite inessential to 
anything except the irrelevant game of making what is going on seem 
“real.” So much time has to be spent on superficial plausibility that it 
drastically reduces the time for presenting the real issues of the play. 
Your Elizabethan has gaily swallowed several camels before your modern 
has even begun to strain at his gnat. 

It is clear then that the remedies of most modern poetic dramatists 
have been too superficial. As John Gassner says, “modern verse drama 
has been limited in power by the fact that it has been a more or less ar- 
tificial graft on our stage”—and one might add that in many cases the 
stock has sent up sap that withered the shoot. The whole stock of realistic- 
language drama must be chopped away from that plot reserved for se- 
rious drama, and the plant regrown from seed, for three reasons. 

The first is the audience’s reason. I am convinced that people will not 
much longer continue to visit the theatre merely to listen to representa- 
tions of their own inarticulacy. They come, rather, to hear expressed what 
they cannot express themselves, to have crystallized for them emotions 
that they bear about within them in solution; to escape—out of them- 
selves, yes, but also into themselves, all by sharing emotionally in the 
life of the characters portrayed, which is impossible unless the language, 
the basic plasma of the theatre, is capable of supporting and communicat- 
ing life. It is not too far-fetched to suggest that the current popularity 
on the stage of adaptations of radio scripts like Under Milk Wood, poems 
like John Brown’s Body, autobiography like Pictures in the Hallway, 
novels like Ulysses, Finnegan’s Wake, and Dos Passos’ U. S. A., readings 
from Dickens, Mark Twain, Shaw, Edna Millay are all signs of the thirst 
of audiences for matter richer and more expressive than the contemporary 
drama, to its discredit, is able to provide. 

The second reason is the actor’s reason. He cannot bring to life char- 
acters which have no intrinsic life of their own. He is being handed the 
unconvertible coin of platitude, verbal and psychological, and can do no 
more than pass it on; he may proffer it humbly or fling it in the audience’s 
face, it will purchase little response anyway. For poetry, in the broad 
sense, is the means whereby the dramatist communicates with the actor, 
it is the capsule in which the character the actor must embody comes to 
him; nothing else will survive the often arduous and changeable journey 
and stil! contain that essential] variety of vitality which it is his art to 
embody. 

Moreover, only poetry whose faculty is to say three things at once, gives 
him that creative opportunity of manipulating the various strands of 
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meaning in his own way to make something that is all the more com- 
pelling for being peculiarly his own. The reproduction and illumination 
of the word is the center of the actor’s art. It is a serious reflection that in 
America, where the standard of acting is generally high, the vocal tones 
of actors are flat and lacking in variety; the actor’s principal instrument 
is incapable because unexercised, and most attention is devoted to the 
periphery of his art. 

It might be added here that American critics and writers on the drama, 
though the most penetrating and illuminating anywhere, are singularly 
uncertain in their “ear.” For instance, they can speak of O’Casey’s style 
which is rarely more than a heap of alliterative and often inapposite ad- 
jectives, in the same breath as Synge’s; they can praise the cheap chintzy 
speeches of Marchbanks in Shaw’s Candida, they can accept the inert, 
near-fetched sentimentality of Saint Joan’s crucial speeches as worthy 
of a saint of God. These are all failures of critical “ear.” 

With regard to verse in the theatre, the actor should be the warmest 
pleader in its favor. If he speaks in prose, the ear of the audience is 
trained basically on the meaning, the grammar of his speech; the liberties 
he can take to color or emphasize anything are strictly limited. But when 
he is speaking verse he imposes a rhythm on the ear of the audience which, 
though it does not free him from conveying the sense, sets up a tension, 
permits an interplay of loyalty between sense and rhythm that makes 
his speech far more telling. Words can be given much more “air” within 
the binding matrix of rhythm, a sense of onward motion is established, 
changes of speed are more keenly felt, pauses are tauter, all kinds of 
subtle emphases are available which unpatterned prose cannot provide. 

It follows from this that a regular and perceptibly stressed verse is the 
most useful in the theatre. Eliot has evolved a line, he tells us, with a 
varying number of syllables and three stresses divided irregularly by a 
caesura. It is as well he told us; one critic writing on him refers repeatedly 
to his “‘pentameter”’; an actor of unusual sensitivity, known to me, played 
the title role in The Elder Statesman taking the line as a four stress one, 
perfectly plausibly. If the skilled go astray, how will the unskilled audi- 
ence pick up the pattern? Eliot’s verse form, and Fry’s both miss the pri- 
mary theatrical point of verse, that of imposing a ground swell, a basic 
rhythm. 

I am far from suggesting that verse is essential to the drama. Let the 
practical requirements of the matter dictate the manner. The theatre has 
not been greatly enriched by the “I-will-now-sit-down-and-write-a-tragedy- 
in-terza-rima-on-some-subject-imitated-from-the-Greek”’ attitude. Synge’s 
work again is adequate proof of what can be achieved without verse. 
Synge, however, had an uncannily perfect ear for athletic prose rhythms, 
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some of which, elaborately formal, are worth studying. Eliot’s deprecation 
of verse mixed with prose is once again rather aesthetic than practical; 
there are circumstances where a step from prose into verse may be dra- 
matically striking. After all, the Spanish classical dramatists who used 
half a dozen metres in one play often achieved notable effects with 
changes of metre. The essential thing is the cultivation of the dramatist’s 
ear and its unprejudiced application to his material. 

This brings us to the third reason for a radical alteration in the lan- 
guage of drama, which is the dramatist’s reason. For the language of 
drama is the means of communication not only between actor and audi- 
ence and between dramatist and actor but between the dramatist and his 
characters. We are not to presume he has an absolutely clear idea of the 
character he is attempting to delineate, that he writes down a cold sum- 
mary of what his character should say, and then whittles it into dialogue. 
The dramatist is like, rather, a dedicated Ahab, whose instinct it is to 
sense the presence of his quarry, whose skill it is to throw phrase upon 
phrase like harpoons after him, which plunge down slack and lifeless in 
the dark till at last one strikes, then another and another until the lines 
contain the whole strength of the prey. It is actually by means of particu- 
lar words and phrases that he discovers the character, it is the authentic 
excitement of discovery that makes dramatic literature, and it is the em- 
bodied reénactment of that discovery that makes drama. It is not enough 
to throw, as it were, a whole sea onto the stage, as O’Neill does, and tell 
us to find our own whale. Nor is it enough to pick up scraps of what other 
men have already killed and cured, like all the playwrights of the cliché, 
who go dressed like whalers to the supermarket and come home with a 
ton of tins. I have spoken of the authenticity and excitment of discovery; 
Synge was referring to the same thing when he wrote, “On the stage one 
must have reality and one must have joy.” Reality, or authenticity; joy, or 
excitement. The individual origin of every drama is a verbal process 
which probes, discovers, celebrates, and preserves in one action, and any 
theory of drama that does not look back to this origin is no more than 
the chattering of teeth. 

Everyone in the theatre is a sharer in the same experience from dram- 
atist to audience-member. What is it about Hamlet, Oedipus, Phédre that 
grips us? It is because they are discoveries, not revelations; because Shake- 
spear, Sophocles, Racine wrote not merely to show us what these souls 
were like, but to find out. 

Hence, merely external and aesthetic theories of language are not rel- 
evant or helpful. Eliot, having praised Yeats for his “purging out of poeti- 
cal ornament” in his later plays, goes on to say, severely, “the course of im- 
provement is toward greater and greater starkness.”” Why? Have souls all 
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grown starker since Shakespeare’s day that we need greater starkness to 
comprehend them? This is the realist heresy all over again. However, 
Hamlet, in his dying breath, indulges in poetical ornament when he says, 
“this fell sergeant Death is strict in his arrest.” This wry, military meta- 
phor conveys more than any starkness could, this ornament could not be 
purged out without purging out a part of Hamlet himself. Again, what 
does Shakespeare do at the peak of one of his most intense scenes, where 
Othello has been wrought to the desire for revenge—how does he de- 
scribe the strength of that desire but in an elaborate poetical ornament: 


Like to the Pontic sea 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont. 


Could starkness do what this does so overwhelmingly well? Firstly, in 
conveying the headlong impetuosity of his desire, particularly by means 
of the jostling consonants in the second line; secondly, the fateful double 
repetition of that single syllable in the proper names; thirdly, the per- 
spective of character it gives, sending our minds reaching back to his 
“travel’s history,” reminding us of the dimensions of that life now so 
fatally narrowed to revenge. If such characters are to be made known to 
us, it simply cannot be done by “starkness.” And it is fatuous to say that 
people don’t talk like that nowadays. Did Venetian Moors talk like that? 
Did Elizabethan vintners and scriveners? No, but Othello suffered like 
that, and people do still suffer like that and must be given voice. 

Man has not changed in essence since these plays were written. Drama, 
however, which went indoors during the nineteenth century, has now 
largely descended to the cellars, while outside man is reaching for the 
stars. That we live in a dramatic age is obvious everywhere, except in the 
theatre. I suggest that the protagonists of Drama need to study again the 
basis of their art, which is the living word. And it is no use proclaiming 
“We are not Shakespeares” till we have tried and failed to be. 

Tyrone Guthrie, at the end of his book, A Life in The Theatre, de- 
clares that drama is primarily a ritual, and likens it to Holy Communion. 
If that is valid then the language is the wine by which we are unified and 
nourished. To the outward eye today the ritual may seem complete, but 
what we pass about is an empty cup, a dry, unconsecrated chalice. Only 
when the cup is filled again will communion, communication, once more 
be made. 





A Play: Scenario or Poem 


By WILLIAM L. SHARP 


In an article in the Hudson Review (Autumn, 1956) entitled “Prob- 
lems for the Modern Critic of Literature” Mr. Yvor Winters makes some 
rather startling statements about the drama. He makes some rather 
startling statements about a good number of other things as well, but 
his remarks about the dramatic form in general and Macbeth in par- 
ticular ask, I think, for some kind of comment. Mr. Winters is a good 
critic; the issues he raises here are important issues, issues that should 
be considered by anyone seriously interested in the dramatic form. And 
though I think he is wrong, he is wrong in an important way. 

The position that Mr. Winters takes in regard to this subject is most 
clearly stated in the following paragraph. 


Let us suppose that the dramatist is imitating the speech of a character 
of moderate intelligence in a situation of which the character does not 
in any serious sense understand the meaning. This presents an almost 
insoluble problem. If a poet is endeavoring to communicate his own best 
understanding of a situation, that is one thing. If he is endeavoring to 
communicate approximately a plausible misunderstanding of a situation 
on the part of an imaginary character much less intelligent than him- 
self, that is quite another. He can only guess at the correct measure of 
stupidity which may be proper to such a character in a given situation, 
whether the character is offered as an imitation or as a plausible imita- 
tion of an imitation; and whether he is successful or not, he will still be 
writing poetry which as poetry will be of an inferior kind. Exactly what 
is the target? It seems to me that the whole business must in the nature 
of the case be a rough approximation—and rough approximations are un- 
fortunate affairs in the fine arts. 


This insistence on “rough approximations” in drama seems to me, quite 
simply, not true. On the contrary, if the dramatist is good he is attempting 
“by his own best understanding of a human situation” to communicate 
through that complex of attitudes of all of the characters in a play not 
only what the characters think but what the playwright thinks; and he 
does this, as does any literary artist, first and foremost with words. Words, 
to be sure, which are to be spoken by an actor on a stage with all the 
machinery the stage offers, but words put together in such a fashion that 
they tell the actor how they are to be spoken and what gestures and 
mannerisms should accompany them. The words then should guide the 
actor. If he is a good actor, he allows them to, and the result is a com- 
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bination of word and gesture that creates the attitude to which we are to 
respond. 

Now since this attitude is originally created and judged by the play- 
wright through the manner in which he puts together the words that 
create that attitude, that character, he is not imitating “an imaginary 
character much less intelligent than himself,” any more than a lyric 
poet is imitating a lover much more emotionally involved than himself 
when he writes a love lyric. I don’t know what kind of imitation is 
going on in the first line of Donne’s Canonization, but I do feel as I 
read through the poem that it is an attitude carefully controlled and 
qualified not by the lover but by the poet. 

I suspect that what I would call Mr. Winters’ confusion in regard to 
drama results in part from his concept of character. In the course of his 
article he spends some time looking at Macbeth’s soliloquy, “Is this a 
dagger which I see before me?” His most extended objections I hope to 
deal with later, but I would like to look at one comment here. In refer- 
ring to one part of the soliloguy Mr. Winters says: “It seems unlikely that 
Macbeth in real life would have spoken anything so elaborate, but had 
he done so it would doubtless have been violent; and it would certainly 
have been composed of stereotypes, because at this stage of his develop- 
ment he had only a stereotyped understanding of what he was doing.” 
Now such a view is understandable only if one believes that a playwright 
is communicating a “plausible misunderstanding of a situation on the 
part of an imaginary character much less intelligent than himself.” If, 
however, one conceives of a character as a carefully defined series of 
believably connected attitudes toward a series of events, attitudes fur- 
thermore that come out of the real head of Shakespeare rather than the 
fictional head of Macbeth, there is the possibility, at least, of a very 
different evaluation of drama and of Macbeth than that of Mr. Winters. 
The problem, of course, is how one is to know which head is talking. 

The way to discover the poet’s view in a play, at least in a play of 
Shakespeare, is, it seems to me, very similar to the way one discovers a 
poet’s view in a lyric poem. To be sure the tools in the two genres are 
not identical. A lyric poet uses language exclusively. A good playwright 
uses contrasting scenes, contrasting characters, even contrasting actions 
as well. But he creates his scenes, his actions, and his characters with 
language. If he is good, with very precise language. One understands 
a character in a play (and I assume it is clear that by character I mean 
that complex of attitudes that define one point of view in a play, a 
point of view called Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, and so on) by examining 
all of the speeches that create it. And all, here, means not only the 
speeches of that particular character, but all of those speeches given by 
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other characters that refer to it. All of these speeches create the context 
in which any single speech must be examined, just as the fourteen lines 
of a sonnet create the context in which any single line is understood. As a 
consequence, when Mr. Winters evaluates the “Is this a dagger which 
I see before me” soliloquy of Macbeth as “not very good poetry,” as 
“an imitation of a second-rate intelligence in a distraught condition,” 
without apparently any sense of the mind of Shakespeare, he is, it seems 
to me, evaluating badly, if for no other reason than that he is not looking 
at the whole context of the “poem.” To judge a single speech in a play in 
the same way as one judges a single sonnet is unfair, not because speeches 
in poetic drama can’t be examined on the same terms as a lyric, but 
because, unless the whole context in which that single speech operates 
(namely the whole dramatic sequence of events and speeches that have 
preceded it) is considered, one is not examining that speech on the same 
terms on which he examines a sonnet. It is more like examining the cou- 
plet without reference to the preceding twelve lines. 

By the use of scene juxtaposition, previous speeches by a given char- 
acter, and speeches by other characters both to and about the given one, 
a dramatist is able to create a point of view, a character, which is 
not only a part of the experience at which the playwright is looking but 
is also, in the way he is presented, put in some kind of evaluating re- 
lation to that experience. This is not to say that any single character or 
point of view in the play is the same as the playwright’s. Obviously it 
cannot be more than one part of the total attitude expressed in the play, 
but I do wish to make clear my belief that we should be able to hear what 
is wrong with Macbeth, whether Macbeth knows it or not, by the way 
in which he is made to talk. In doing this Shakespeare need no more 
“guess at the correct measure of stupidity which may be proper to such 
a character in a given situation” as Mr. Winters would have us believe, 
than the poet need guess at the particular attitude he takes in any given 
poem. Macbeth’s attitude came out of Shakespeare’s head too. In other 
words, in a good play the dramatist evaluates the experience he examines 
through the way all of the characters in the play speak about and react to 
the particular experience (whether it be love or murder) that the play- 
wright is examining, just as surely as the poet evaluates the experience 
he is looking at in let us say a good sonnet. In both cases the language 
operates in such a way as to let us know the playwright’s and the lyric 
poet’s attitude toward the experience being examined. 

Lest all this seem rather vague talk let me look for a moment at two 
short poems, poems which operate in the way I have been suggesting the 
drama operates. They are poems which evaluate an experience by creat- 
ing an attitude toward that experience which looks, on the surface, to be 
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that of an “imaginary character,” a speaker at any rate, of less intelligence 
than the poet. Obviously the attitude I am looking at here is the 
whole attitude, because the poem is the whole work. To make a direct 
parallel to a play, one would have to examine the whole play, all of the 
attitudes expressed in it. The method used in both cases, however, is 
similar. 

The first of these speaker-poets I want to consider is Sir Walter Raleigh 
in his poem The Lie. As one reads through this poem, he may feel, as I 
do, that the tone of voice of the poet (if he hears a tone of voice) is a 
little too angry, a little too excited in his condemnations, even a little 
naive. The series of commands culminating in the next to last verse 


Tell faith it’s fled the city; 
Tell how the country erreth; 
Tell, manhood shakes off pity, 
Tell, virtue least preferred: 


though saved from preaching by both the rhythm and the rhyme sounds 
nevertheless a little overstated, and I think consciously so. It is, I think, 
just this sense of overstatement that allows for the power of “blabbing” 
in the last verse. 


So when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing, 
Because to give the lie 

Deserves no less than stabbing 
Stab at thee he that will— 

No stab the soul can kill. 


One has heard the over-insistence, the over-annoyance of the speaker at 
the viciousness of the world around him in these earlier commands, and 
one is a little suspicious of such zeal, a zeal that almost suggests naiveté, 
until the sudden appearance of “blabbing” makes clear the knowledge 
and the sophistication of the speaker. We see clearly, what the carefully 
controlled rhythm has suggested, that the speaker realizes the kind of 
overstatement he is making, that he realizes, even though everything he 
said is true, that one doesn’t in some active way do anything about it. 
And the sophistication of the speaker, made evident through the way he 
says what he says, is what finally determines our own reaction to the 
poem, our own sense of Raleigh’s maturity. 

I think much the same process goes on in many lyrics, even such formal 
structures as sonnets. I mean here not only those sonnets with a directly 
implied second person like Drayton’s Since there’s no help, come let us 
kiss and part, but any sonnet, Shakespeare’s When to the sessions of 
sweet silent thought, for example. I have heard this poem praised for its 
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beautiful alliteration, for its legal imagery. At the same time I have heard 
it damned for its weak couplet. It seems to me that both kinds of comment 
are legitimate, but I can only really put them altogether as part of a 
single reading, by referring to the speaker in the poem. One remembers 
the abundance of s’s in the first line, and the w’s in the fourth, and oc- 
casionally, particularly in that first line, one falls prey to its sweetness, 
overlooking the fact that as the poem moves on it really gets pretty 
sloppy and sentimental, not obviously, but surely. There is something a 
little too self-conscious in drowning an eye “unused to flow,” in the 
repetition of grieve in “grieve at grievances,” in those “precious friends” 
hid in “death’s dateless night,” and certainly the precious blubbering 
of ‘“‘fore-bemoaned moan.” This is a grief that one hesitates to take too 
seriously. The speaker’s lace handkerchief almost shows. Even the legal 
imagery is a little untender, a little conscious. And it seems to me that it 
is precisely because this grief is so self-conscious that the couplet (weak as 
it is to turn the poet from heartfelt grief) is about right here. For a really 
felt grief this thinking-on-thee-dear-friend to end all sorrows is a little 
easy. If this is all it takes to remove the pain, it couldn’t have been much. 
Yet if we hear those first twelve lines as a nostalgic sigh of pleasureful 
self-pity, a delight in easy tears, then the change back to normalcy with 
the ease the couplet suggests seems about right, seems to evaluate the kind 
of grief here delineated for what it is worth. And one feels the poet, or the 
speaker here, appreciates this feeling for what it is worth in a way that 
Shelley, for example, doesn’t usually manage. 

I mention these poems only to suggest that one of the ways we are able 
to evaluate and judge the experience the poet presents to us, is by 
hearing the speaker, by hearing the poet’s tone of voice his particular 
pose as his choice of words and rhythms define it for us. It may be true 
that the structural principle in the short poem is logic, as Mr. Winters in- 
sists, but we do sometimes get what he calls the “total understanding,” 
“not merely the rational but the emotional as well,” by evalu«tiag the 
speaker and his logic in the poem, by evaluating the particular attitude 
that the poet adopts in the particular poem under examination. And just 
as we may hear the poet in a poem through the speaker the poet creates 
for us in that poem, so we hear the dramatist through the characters the 
dramatist creates for us. To be sure we hear many more speakers in the 
drama, and we are usually presented with a greater number of experi- 
ences, though not unrelated ones. As a consequence the totality of the 
play may be a good deal more difficult to define than the totality of a 
single lyric, but not I think, due to an inherent “weakness” in the form. 

If, for example, I were to look at that soliloquy that Mr. Winters dis- 
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misses so easily as “not very good poetry” in its total context, something 
Mr. Winters does not do, I think it might even be found to be fairly good, 
not simply the imitation of a “distraught state of mind” which gives “the 
actor opportunity to ham it,” but a surprisingly precise delineation of 
both Macbeth’s condition at this point in, the play and Shakespeare's 
judgment of that condition, Despite its familiarity I wish to quote it 
in full so that I can make specific reference. 


Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight: or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppress¢d brain? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshal’st me the way that I was going; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o’the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest; I see thee still, 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. There’s no such thing: 
It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o’er the one half-world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain’d sleep; witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate’s offerings, and wither’d murder, 
Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, he lives: 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 
I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not Duncan; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 


Mr. Winters seems fairly happy with the first seven lines but finds the 
next ten redundant and the following five inappropriate to the character 
speaking them. The last eight lines he conveniently ignores. The repeti- 
tions that bother Mr. Winters are obvious enough, the similar phrases in 
the third, eighth, and thirteenth line and the material following each. 
In the third line it appears in the last half of that line, “and yet I see 
thee still”; in the eighth it opens the line “I see thee yet”; and in the 
thirteenth it ends the line in the form “I see thee still.” This insistence 
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on seeing, on not being able not to see seems redundant to Mr. Winters. 
He would be happier, apparently, if the soliloquy moved from the end of 
the seventh line to the middle of the fifteenth. This is what the lyric poet 
who “is endeavoring to communicate his own best understanding of a 
human situation” would have done. Now it’s my own belief that if he had 
done this, he would not have made the same, nor as clear, a judgment 
of the particular condition being here examined, as Shakespeare does 
by that repetition. 

The emphasis in this soliloquy, particularly in the first fourteen and 
one-half lines is on sight, and this emphasis is not so that some actor 
can “ham” it but in order to say something about the importance Mac- 
beth places on what he can see, on what he can determine with his five 
immediate senses. If he can see that dagger here, it must be real, and not 
a dagger of the mind. If he can convince himself that “there is no such 
thing,” for he would like to persuade himself that things, like daggers, 
have tangible reality or none at all, then he can dismiss this vision as a 
“wicked dream.” One of the major struggles for Macbeth throughout 
the play is to persuade himself that the immediate, the tangible is worth 
more than the imagined, that a kingdom on earth will compensate for a 
possible damnation in hell, that some kind of immediate and tangible 
protection (no man of woman born, Burnham woods moving) can keep 
him from a distant and perhaps only imagined hell fire. Hell can’t be 
seen except through an imagination, prompted perhaps by a conscience, 
but not physically demonstrable. Hell manifests itself in images, in 
“wicked dreams,” and though in the course of the play one is persuaded, 
as is Macbeth, that those tangible, literal, immediate antidotes to his 
imagination will not remain on a tangible immediate level, here that 
answer is still in doubt. 

Macbeth would deny his imagination, his conscience if he could, though 
he knows the difficulty. He had said in the previous scene 


If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time 
We'd jump the life to come. But in these cases 
We still have judgment here. 


The power of that conscience and its instrument, imagined image, has 
been thoroughly examined by Macbeth, so thoroughly that at the end 
of the soliloquy he is ready to admit the impossibility of denying it. He 
doesn’t attempt to deny it, until Lady Macbeth’s beautiful chop logic 
lulls his judgment. 
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Then you were a man; 
And to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. 


Logic is not Macbeth’s strong point. His judgment operates most surely 
through his imagination, sub-rationally rather than rationally. When 
Lady Macbeth appeals in this pseudo-rationa! fashion Macbeth is swayed, 
swayed in actuality not by the rationality but by the most universal of 
female tricks “you don’t love me,” “you are afraid,” and the like. Such 
arguments convince because the woman that uses them is an immediate 
tangible desirable presence, a presence that cuts off imagination, Mac- 
beth’s surest judge. 

The preceding scene (the one that has included both the other 
soliloquy quoted and the scene with Lady Macbeth) is as necessary in con- 
sidering both the meaning and judgment implicit in this speech as is the 
first line or two of a sonnet. The preceding scene in part accounts for the 
appearance of the dagger at this point in the play. If Lady Macbeth’s 
presence could stifle the imagination, her absence gives it free reign 
to operate again; and operate it does, to counsel Macbeth against 
murder. But now Macbeth would fight it, would fight it with his com- 
mitment to the present, to the immediate, the tangible. If he can convince 
himself that this dagger is simply a vision of the mind and not something 
real, a figment not a fact, then he can reject it; but as long as he can see 
it, as he sees his own very real dagger, that long he can’t deny it, that 
long it is tangible, touchable evidence that is to be trusted, attended 
to. Only when he sees those “gouts of blood” that Mr. Winters so dis- 
likes can he reject it as imaginative, as something irrational, something 
not to be attended to—a “wicked dream.” It is this last detail that makes 
it not a real dagger, but a dagger of the mind, that convinces him that 
his eyes are ‘‘made fools o’the other senses” and not “worth all the rest.” 
And the irony of this line is not accidental. Macbeth may judge his eyes 
as fools because they see what isn’t there, but the audience knows they 
see through Macbeth’s imagination what is very much there—a conscience 
that knows such action as murder cannot be evaluated in the pragmatic 
terms that Macbeth would like to evaluate it. 

Obviously, then, I do not think the lines redundant. The “I see thee” 
impresses the importance of this aspect of Macbeth’s method of evaluat- 
ing. The deletion of the repetition would give us a much more rationally 
adequate Macbeth indeed. 

Nor is the image of the dagger “abandoned” as Mr. Winters insists, any 
more than the theme of mid-night horror is “taken up’”—as if the poet 
was tired of the first and looked around haphazardly for the second. 
Macbeth has fought his vision of the dagger in order to get rid of it, 
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and apparently he has succeeded. It was but one of those “wicked dreams” 
which “abuse the curtain’d sleep.” The tone changes and Macbeth 
again appears confident—yet he gives himself away, or rather Shakespeare 
gives him away. These wicked dreams which he would dismiss remind 
him of “witchcraft” and “Pale Hecate’s offerings,” and although he may 
not note the close juxtaposition of those wicked dreams to warning 
daggers on the one side and the witches in the play on the other, an 
audience does, Shakespeare did. Nor is it accident that those “wicked 
dreams” which counseled wisely, when ignored lead on to murder in gen- 
eral, to Tarquin (who also ravished innocence) to Macbeth himself. 
“Thou sure and firm set earth,/Hear not my steps.” 

This seems to me good dramatic writing, a speech in which both our 
understanding of Macbeth and our understanding of Shakespeare’s 
judgment of Macbeth are made quite nicely clear. I understand Mr. 
Winters’ belief, already mentioned, that this last passage is weak be- 
cause Macbeth would not have spoken them in “real life.” But such a 
position is only possible if one insists on judging dramatic fictions as real 
persons. Macbeth is not a real person. We know no more what he would 
do in “real life” than we know what the speaker in Shakespeare’s sonnet 
might do in “real life.” The series of connected attitude that we call 
character in a play come finally out of the playwright’s mouth, not that 
of some real life character whose perceptions are “somewhat sharpened” 
and whose thoughts are “somewhat accelerated and heightened by the 
situation.” A good playwright doesn’t start with real people in a play, he 
starts with attitudes. One sees these attitudes defined and qualified in 
the context of an ordered fiction. As one watches or reads a play and 
hears that point of view called a character he does not constantly, if 
ever, I think, refer it to some concept of a real Macbeth with a life outside 
the play. Such business smacks of Morgann’s analysis of the youth of 
Falstaff. 

The difference between this speech and the “standard huffing speech” 
that Mr. Winters would like to make it is precisely Shakespeare’s ability 
to show, through a careful choice both of words and verbal connections, 
the creation of a conceivable and believable psychological attitude. No 
simple “huffing speech” ever managed this. The language that Macbeth 
uses in that Now o’er the one half-world section gives away the very 
rationalization that he thinks will protect him. If the dagger is a bad 
dream so are the witches that lead to murder. So too the wolf and Tar- 
quin, though they may have incidental meaning to Macbeth, do not to us. 
If, finally, Macbeth can dismiss the words with which he has examined 
his plight (“Whiles I threat, he lives”) as talk, the audience, even the 
reader, cannot. Those words have given Macbeth away, in a way he 
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may not at this point realize; the audience, however, has no such diffi- 
culty. 

All of this annoyance with Mr. Winters’ easy dismissal of poetic drama, 
or for that matter all drama, is not simply aimed at Mr. Winters. It 
comes, in part at least, from the fact that Mr. Winters can and does come 
off so absolutely unchallenged. His opinion of actors in particular and 
drama in general is not new, though it is stated more clearly in the 
article under discussion than anywhere else I know, yet no one interested 
in drama bothers to attend to him. Perhaps this is because they think 
his opinions too wrong headed to merit attention. Perhaps, however, it 
is because they are uncomfortable on his chosen ground, the word. This 
latter discomfort seems to me unfortunate, even dangerous for a serious 
dramatic analyst or critic. It suggests that what to me is the most im- 
portant part of a play, the language, is getting very short shrift. One 
wonders if there is agreement with Mr. Winters in his final conclusion 
about drama. 





The play in prose—let us say by Etherege, or Congreve, or Shaw— 
would seem to offer fewer obstacles as regards performance, for the text 
is close to normal speech and demands less of the performers. But such 
a play offers less to the reader, for it enjoys the advantages neither of 
poetic style on the one hand, nor of the prose analysis of the novel on 
the other; it comes close to being a mere scenario, dependent for its 
success upon the mechanical aids of the theatre. 


I would hope not. It seems to me that good drama, whether in poetry 
or prose, defines experience by expressing attitudes toward it just as good 
lyrics do. Obviously the drama does not do it in precisely the same way 
lyrics do. It has, certainly, the actors and the scenery to which Mr. 
Winters refers. But most good drama also has words, and words used 
with a good deal of precision, enough precision to direct the actor, the 
setting, and those other “mechanical aids of the theatre.” The words in 
a play, not only by Shakespeare, but by Congreve or Shaw as well, oper- 
ate precisely and definitively to create those attitudes we call character. 
In many plays, I think particularly of the flat rhyme in Moliére, though 
it is also true in the careful prose of Congreve, these words define the 
whole society in which such attitudes exist. 

In Congreve, for example, I can hardly see, even in his least successful 
plays, that the language is particularly “close to normal speech,” “de- 
mands less of the performers,” or is in any way “close to being a scenario.” 
In The Double Dealer, one of the funniest and sharpest portraits is that 
of Lady Pliant, a lady who has a very positive, though altogether unclear, 
notion of right and wrong. And it is through her speech that this is made 
clear. Listen to her talk to a would-be seducer: “... you are very alluring 
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—And say so many fine Things, and nothing is so moving to me as a 
fine Thing.” ‘This is not sloppy writing on Congreve’s part, but carefully 
controlled vagueness that allows us to see what kind of a woman she 
is, at the same time that it makes clear Congreve’s judgment of her. 
The same is true in the apparently careless rhythm and abundant allitera- 
tion in her acceptance of that would-be seducer. 


O, you have conquer’d, sweet melting moving sir, you have conquer’d. 
What heart of marble can refrain to weep, and yield to such sad sayings! 


Oh, I yield myself all up to your uncontrollable embraces! Say, thou dear, 
dying man, when, where, and how? 


Again this is no more careless writing than Shakespeare’s “fore-bemoaned 
moan.” We know this woman as we know the speaker in that poem by 
the way she talks, not so much by what she says as by how she says it; 
and in both cases it seems to me the writer’s judgment is made evident 
through the way he lets his characters speak. 

This is typical in Congreve. Not only in Love for Love and Way of the 
World where one might expect it but in such an early and relatively little 
appreciated work as The Old Bachelor. Listen to Sir Joseph Wittol, a 
naive country lord, thank Sharper for, as he thinks, saving his life. In 
point of fact, of course, Sharper has done no such thing. He has and 
still is fleecing him of half his living. 

... your goodness, like an Inundation will, I hope, totally immerge 
the recollection of my error, and leave me floating in your sight, upon 


the full blown bladders of repentence—by the help of which I shall once 
more swim into your favour. 





The stupid fish swimming blandly, if blindly, into the net is Wittol’s 
position entirely. The excited over-enthusiasm in “bladders of repent- 
ence” and “Inundation” are part of the flabby insecurity of Sir Joseph. 
And it is the words and their phrasing that convince us. Character is 
depicted for the actor, and for the reader, by the way he speaks. 

The same is true of Shaw. In Candida, for example, we could hardly 
accept the truth of Marchbanks’ evaluation of Morell as having “the 
gift of gab, nothing more and nothing less,” of feeding his wife on 
“sermons, stale perorations, mere rhetoric” unless we had heard some of 
this ourselves. Without quoting at length listen to one such peroration 
by Morell spoken to Marchbanks shortly before the above-mentioned 
outburst. 


You will be one of the makers of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth; 
and—who knows?—you may be a master builder where I am only a 
humble journeyman; for don’t think, my boy, that I cannot see in you, 
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young as you are, promise of higher powers than I can ever pretend to. 
I well know that it is in the poet that the holy spirit of man—the god 
within him—is most godlike. It should make you tremble to think of 
that—to think that the heavy burthen and great gift of a poet may be 
laid upon you. 
It is not accidental or careless writing that allows us to hear the public 
speaker in this speech. The rhetorical building of suspense in the “who 
knows” which interrupts that first sentence, or the similar interruption 
of “the god within him” in the second, and the beautifully forced burthen 
in the last are all carefully controlled verbal patterns to define a certain 
kind of attitude. Rephrase Morell, let him speak in a truly sincere fash- 
ion, and you destroy him. 

But why belabor the obvious. Mr. Winters undoubtedly knows better 
than his generalization suggests. I sometimes think he generalizes in 
order to annoy, to create opposition. The only pity here is, that in dra- 
matic analysis at least, he doesn’t create more. A careful ear in drama, 
attention to phrasing, has seldom been given less attention than it seems 
to get today. The popularity of Eugene O’Neill who can’t write at all, 
the verbal pretension of Christopher Fry, and most recently the near 
destruction of language altogether in the work of Ionesco, attest to the 
insensitive ear not only of the playwright and his audience, but the dra- 
matic critic as well. So-called “method” actors grunt well because most 
modern drama doesn’t ask them to do anything else. But such inattention 
on the part of playwrights, actors, audience, and critic alike does not 
mean that the dramatic form is weak. It only means that full advantage 
is not being taken of it. 

Mr. Winters, I can’t help feeling, is very wrong, but until attention, 
real attention, has been paid to the area in which he condemns drama, 
his opinion will have more unarguable weight than it deserves, and many 
plays will be less good in production than they ought to be. 


- o 


—— lhl 


Farce As Method 


By ROBERT CGC. STEPHENSON 


To get at the nature of farce we go back to beginnings, in either 
time or structure. Russian folk drama from the seventeenth into the 
twentieth century, for example, recapitulates much of what we know or 
infer about rude origins. Here, as Berkov' remarks, necessity creates and 
fixes a manner. Out-of-door performance calls for exaggerated tones, 
sweeping gestures, loud singing and furious dancing, features which 
persist when public square and puppet stage, but not groundlings, are 
left behind. An impudent tone, imposed by the turbulent crowd, pro- 
vokes performers into the picaresque asides, the jibes and the cheeky 
stepping out of role which, all the way down from remote beginnings 
in Attica to Hellzapoppin in New York, have raised their roars of laugh- 
ter. Brutally enlarged, this is the way of folk game and folk tale, and 
should remind us, once for all, of the indissoluble bond by which farce is 
tied to folklore in general; and of what it owes to the point of view and 
the aesthetics of the folk.’ 

It is sufficient, though, to return to vernacular sources from which the 
line runs unbroken: the commedia dell’arte; the repertory of the four- 
teenth- and fifteenth-century Joyous Brotherhoods in France; and the 
primitive Spanish drama from Juan del Encina’s eclogues in 1492 through 
the pasos of mid-sixteenth-century Lope de Rueda. In these we hope, per- 
haps, to find the form of farce, not yet pulled out of shape by the 
gravity of other patterns. If so, our hope is disappointed. Early farce 
covered the range of the comic theatre; it was that theatre. Until comedy 
as such appeared, there was no cognate form against which to measure 
farce as such. With the appearance of the new frame of reference, the 
problem ought to be simplified: whatever residue of form remains when 
comedy is removed should be the form of farce. The difficulty is that 
nothing of the sort does remain. As in the moment of original creation, 
when light was brought into being, comedy took shape out of the form- 
less. Farce, in other words, was inchoate vis comica in search of a body. 
When that body emerged, the form-giving principle turned out to be 
characterization, continuous revelation or growth of character through 
shades of difference. The essence of this is in gradualness, uninterrupted- 
ness, features repugnant to short-spanned, paratactic farce. 

Farces did, and do, have forms, in the plural. But these are borrowed, 
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not inherent. Consider some typical examples. The most famous of 
medieval farces, Maitre Pathelin, uses—very satisfactorily, it is true— 
the pattern of the cumulative folk tale. The Farce du Cuvier, in which, 
while his wife is drowning in a washtub, the henpecked husband, with 
slow deliberation, consults his list of household duties and finds nothing 
there about helping wives out of tubs, is a single stroke of character- 
drawing, full of tension but without development or action. Sometimes, 
as in Juan del Encina’s second carnival eclogue, which shows us four 
shepherds over their bread and cheese, the farce aims solely at physical 
gusto, devoid of comic elements, and the laughter it provokes arises 
from identification of dialect or from the stirring of animal sympathy.’ 
Shepherd and lady may bring two orders of speech together in ludicrous 
contrast, as in Lucas Fernandez’ Cuasi Comedia; or fanfaronade may 
sound the funnier for being contrasted with rustic speech, as in the same 
author’s Farsa del Soldado. The farce may be a scholastic debate, funny 
for the level on which it is couched, as in Diego Sanchez de Badajoz’ 
piece about the carpenter and the blacksmith arguing, over the wood 
and nails of the Cross, as to which is the more ancient and honorable 
Christian. 

At this stage we notice a subsisting response. The worthies just men- 
tioned spoke for their guilds; each of them had his supporters, for whom 
his sallies, however feeble, sufficed to raise a loyal laugh. Each was cor- 
respondingly grotesque to the other claque. They were funny in them- 
selves, by virtue of being; they were funny as labels. In this fact there 
is something that nearly supports a definition, by distinguishing the ele- 
mentary response from the sophisticated one.‘ To the folk in the audience 
a schoolteacher’s speech, for example, is funny not because it is pedantic 
but simply because it is his. On the lowest possible level this is the 
mot de caractére: identification affords comic pleasure; to talk like one- 
self is automatically funny if one is a stock character, which largely ex- 
plains such characters (the Negro, the simpleton, the doctor, the soldier, 
the braggart, the glutton, and so on). These, like the stovepipe hat, are 
funny in advance, in understandable colloquial memories of everyday 
experience, and there, likewise, have the effect of labels or even of masks. 
They achieve this effect by being outsiders seen from the outside, as an 
odd fact corroborates: in folk drama the doctor, but never the village 
quack, is an object of ridicule;* in folk drama, with its satirical outer view 
of things, the gentleman is that inscrutable and therefore funny fellow 
who pays a hundred rubles for an ox and a horse but only a couple of 
glasses of vodka for a man. The audience, bringing characters along in 
comical (or fearful) recollection, laughs in a special, a folk® way: without 
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exposition, the ready-madeness of stock characters permits immediate 
participation, in the sense in which the classic audience participated 
through foreknowledge of the myth. 

But to return to the range of forms. Sometimes, as in the anonymous 
Entremés de los refranes, farce is only a cento of proverbs; or, in the like- 
wise anonymous Entremés de los dos habladores, it has nothing but gar- 
rulity for theme, a subject that relates it to the Farce of the Man that 
Married a Dumb Wife as we know this from Rabelais’ mention of it 
and Anatole France’s reconstruction. The farce may be a practical joke, 
as in the second paso of Lope de Rueda; or, in his first paso, gluttonous 
talk ending in a bit of muscular impudence when the simpleton Alameda 
slaps an imaginary spider on his master’s face (a detail which reappears as 
the eighteenth-century Russian interlude of “The Fly”); or it may actually 
be a little playlet like, again, Lope de Rueda’s third paso, that of the doc- 
tor, the cuckold, the faithless wife, and her pretended cousin. It is more 
likely, though, to be another such practical joke as his fourth paso, where 
a student hides in bed to escape the traveler whom he has invited to din- 
ner, only to have the tables turned on him when his roommate yanks the 
covers off. Turning the tables, a favorite device with farce writers, may 
seem to be a characteristic pattern. But it, too, is appropriated ready-made 
and unaltered from anectdote and folk tale. So, likewise, is the fifth paso, 
with its parody of the riddle and with the two rascals that by turns eat a 
simpleton’s lunch basket empty as he sits there open-mouthed and ob- 
livious, listening to their alternate versions of what we would call the 
Rock Candy Mountain. Again, it may be the schoolboy’s trick of proffer- 
ing something and snatching it away. Here we have action reduced to ges- 
ture. This is the pattern of the sixth paso, where the simpleton is to carry 
a sum of money to the right man. Samadel, a trickster, accosts him. 

Samadel: Ho, there, brother; are you fetching the money? 

Cevadon: Is your honor the one who was to receive it? 

Samadel: I ought to have it in my purse already. 

Cevadon: Well, sir, my master told me to give it to you, and for your honor 
to take it. Fifteen reales. 

Samadel: That’s right, fifteen; hand it over. 

Cevadon: Take it.... Wait a minute. 

Samadel: Wait for what? 

Cevadon: For what? For the tokens. 

Samadel: What tokens? 

Cevadon: My master said your worship would be wearing a patch over one 
eye and would drag one leg. 

Samadel: If that’s all, here’s a patch. 

Cevadon: Go along with you. Is that a patch? 

Samadel: I say it is. 
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Cevadon: I say it isn’t. 

Samadel: I say it is, like it or not. 

Cevadon: I don’t want to like it or not. Por Dios, it’s a patch if you say so. 
But seeing as you had your hat down over your eye, I didn’t notice it. 

Samadel: All right, then. Give me the money. 

Cevadon: Here, sir, take it. 

Samadel: Let’s have it. 

Cevadon: Wait a minute. 

Samadel: What’s the matter now? 

Cevadon: What about dragging one leg? 

Samadel: Like this? 

Cevadon: Take the money, your honor. 

Samadel: Let’s have it. 

Cevadon: Wait a minute. [And so on.]’ 


The farce may, finally, no more than act out a fable, like the seventh 
paso, a Spanish version of the milkmaid on her dreaming way to market; 
or like the Russian folk drama “Mavrukh,” it may have no more sub- 
stance than an echo of a foreign song, in this case ‘‘Malbrough s’en va- 
t-en guerre.” 

The point of the listing is that the protean farce indifferently assumes 
the shape of its materials in almost every case; which is a different thing 
from developing, reshaping those materials as, say, Alarcén reshapes 
“The Boy and the Wolf” in his La verdad sospechosa. It may be argued, 
though, that later examples developed a genre pattern; thus, with 
Cervantes, the interlude regularly ends in a song and dance, sometimes 
motivated. Yet such addition, as in nineteenth-century French and 
Russian vaudeville, is of no help in defining essential structure. It is not 
specifically farce form, rising out of the nature of farce and therefore 
inevitable. It is general, interchangeable theatrical form, borrowed, in 
this case, from entr’acte use of the ballad. Cervantes actually makes little 
advance, except in the greater length of his pieces. His “La cueva de 
Salamanca” and “El retablo de las maravillas” do add a trifle of plot- 
framing to the materials; but the materials come straight, in pattern and 
use, from folklore; and such equally characteristic interludes of his as 
“El rufian viudo” and “E] juez de los divorcios,” like the earlier farce, are 
fitted to the incidents they contain. 

In the eighteenth century, in the hands of Ramén de la Cruz, the farce® 
was still a function of its contents: it was versified, but so was the rest of 
Spanish drama; otherwise, it was whatever the matter dictated: a stroll 
through a crowded park; a quarrel among chestnut-vendors; a scene in a 
tenement house; a feigned illness; an affected salon; mock-heroic buf- 
foonery, as in Manolo (another rufidn viudo); in general, playlets more 
remarkable for accurate speech than for comic spirit. 

We still recognize undeveloped folk pattern in a nineteenth-century 
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Spanish farce like “The Trousers,” which are to be shortened for the 
master to wear them to a banquet, so that everyone officiously takes his 
turn at snipping a couple of inches off the bottom of them until, by the 
time they are tried on, they look like a pair of shorts. Perhaps this proves 
little, but what shall we say of another pair of short trousers, those in 
Pinero’s The Magistrate? Here, again, the shape of the play has nothing to 
do with its being a farce. The shape is that of melodrama, which does 
possess its germane form. In the most pretentious of nineteenth-century 
farces, The Importance of Being Earnest, it is clearer than ever that 
farce both stays submissively close to materials and borrows foreign 
patterns: the content is a protracted pun, the pattern is sentimental 
comedy. 

From this brief list we can draw valid inferences. As Chernyshevski’ 
argues, farce sees only surfaces—though not, as he adds, merely ma- 
terial and ugly ones. As other critics insist, farces are, indeed, a low form 
of comedy—but in the evolutionary sense of the word. Where there is ac- 
tion, this is violent; true, but this action is inessential; more a consequence 
of mask, marionette, and original public square than of the farcical 
spirit. In fact, slapstick, stripped of grinning mask, finds its congenial 
role, today, in gangster plays, where it reveals its natural function, that of 
adding hysteria to other effects: in melodrama, to suspense; in farce, to 
laughter. Like the chase that lent excitement to Keystone comedies, it 
is supererogatory in farce, which may be completely static—as are some of 
the dialogues of the skomorokhi,” for example. 

It helps to look upon violent action as the gesture that accompanies 
violent speech. Together they implement the item that withstands scru- 
tiny in definitions of the farce; that is, brevity. Not accidentally, as many 
critics assume, but of their nature, farces are brief. This being true, we 
might, after all, hazard a definition: farce is the explosion that comes of 
compressing vis comica within narrow limits. Where, conversely, it ex- 
pands to the dimensions of The Importance of Being Earnest, it loses 
force, and upsets our calculation that within larger bounds it should 
accomplish something more, even, we absurdly feel, something more 
serious. Shaw was saying so when he declared that “though extremely 
funny, [Wilde’s play] was essentially hateful.”™ 

On first thought it might seem that the brevity in question is a conse- 
quence of the materials; derives from corresponding brevity in anecdote, 
fable, folk tale, and the like. The truth is the reverse: such materials are 
suitable because the farce requires short subjects. The need for brevity 
comes, actually, from the essential means: incongruous juxtapositions; 
mechanical mystifications; antitheses (of types, accents, dialects, be- 
haviors); staccato successions (in speech, action, scene); arithmetical 
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crescendos (i.¢., iterations); exaggerations of all kinds; the reductio ad 
absurdum within simple propositions of behavior; brutal directness; 
brisk reversals, an effect of the impudent last word, and so on; all of 
which call for short rhythms and brief limits. It may be said to come, fur- 
ther, from the heartiness with which audiences respond: belly laughs 
punctuate a scene with unappealable finality. 

To employ the means and serve the limits of farce the essential content 
is dialogue. As action may be dispensed with, so even stock characters, 
however necessary, are merely devices for getting immediately down to 
comic speech. The latter is the sufficient stuff—even of the puppet play, as 
Cervantes’ Maese Pedro reminds us; even of the commedia dell’arte, as 
rigidity in the canevas and improvising freedom in the lines reminds 
us once again. 

Its quality, instantly recognizable, comes from folk lexicons and levels. 
It is irreverent, coarse (but rarely obscene), concrete, rudely figurative; 
in structure it runs to ellipsis, parataxis, and anacoluthon; phonetically, 
it makes impudent overuse of near-homonyms and metathesis (where- 
fore the stock characters of the foreigner, the deaf man and, in part, 
the simpleton, matched against the straight man in what is generally a 
duel between the literal and the metaphorical, or the derivative and 
the etymological—a contest paralleling equivoques and deceiving with 
the truth in higher comedy); among rhetorical devices it chiefly resorts 
to hyperbole, and an extended oxymoron which, as having gone almost 
unidentified, requires illustration. From Lope de Rueda to Oscar Wilde 
and the Marx Brothers, this has been a joyful device, a sure means of 
punctuating dialogue, at shorter and shorter intervals, with dependable 
laughter. For example, when Lope’s two gluttons are on their way home 
from a bakeshop, one of them asks, “Have you tasted better eating since 
and the answer, as any farce writer would know, 
is, “Golly, not since a long time before that.’”* In Wilde it is elaborate 
but no better: 


your mother bore you?’ 


Lady Bracknell: I am quite ready to enter your name [into the list of 
eligible suitors for Gwendolen’s hand], should your answers be what 
a really affectionate mother requires. Do you smoke? 

Jack: Well, yes, I must admit I smoke. 

Lady Bracknell: I am glad to hear it. A man should always have an oc- 
cupation of some kind. There are far too many idle men in London as 
it is.’ 

Somewhere in A Night at the Opera it finally climbs all the way up the 
greased pole to the zenith of zanidom. Groucho and Chico are standing 


alone on the stage, staring at a legal contract, which bewilders them. 
Groucho looks up doubtfully: 


RO 
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Groucho: Did you hear anything? 

Chico: No.... Did you say anything? 

Groucho: No. 

Chico: Maybe that’s why I didn’t hear anything. 
Groucho: Maybe that’s why I didn’t say anything. 

To recapitulate; the argument is that: (1) farce, lacking a form of its 
own, borrows the shape of its material; (2) physical buffoonery, usually 
accepted as a necessary part of it, is inessential; (3) the essential item 
in a definition of it is the word short; and (4) the essential content is 
language only. 

It follows that farce is less genre than tone or method. Even in the style 
of pantomimists like Cantinflas, Chaplin, Fernandel, and the Marx 
Brothers we see this. Farce is a figure of theatre as metaphor is a figure 
of speech or antithesis a figure of rhetoric. Consequently, in tending to 
lose the status of an independent spectacle, it migrates into longer forms 
of literary art, where it reappears, organically, in ideal function, as the 
means of treating minor characters or moments. Here it is the shorthand 
of comedy, for rapid reporting of the incongruous. In such use it is 
indispensable to post-romantic novels and dramas. For want of space 
these cannot handle minor characters as they do major ones; must follow 
the formula: major characters evolve, minor characters get stated. Where, 
as in The Cherry Orchard, characters are practically all on the same foot- 
ing, we find them developed farcically. For farce is the ideal way of merely 
stating character; thus, when Mascarille is fetched into a drawing room 
in his sedan chair, logic could be no more condensed; we laugh, without 
reflection, but we follow the syllogism: ordinary gentlemen are brought 
to the door in their chairs, but that’s not enough tor Mascarille, oh, no!” 

My illustration from Moliére reminds us that farce very early began to 
retreat into crannies of comedy, or, more exactly, continued to scar the 
body of comedy like an umbilicus, a fabular detail to remind us of how 
comedy was born. As a matter of fact, two works of Moliére’s, upon one 
and the same theme but thirteen years apart, tell the whole story: in the 
first, Les precieuses ridicules, in 1659, farce is independent treatment of 
a single situation; in the second, Les femmes savantes, in 1672, it is 
secondary method. But this entr’acte, this interludicrous use was older 
still, vastly older than the very term farce (?.e., stuffing). It already has its 
unmistakable function in Phormio and the Heautontimorumenos; in 
other words, with Menander and his Roman followers, where it an- 
ticipates the nineteenth-century fortifying of sentiment with laughter. 
This is the value it has, at its best, in Shakespeare’s fools and Lope de 
Vega’s graciosos. The latter, in particular, are used to structural purpose: 
in counterpointing pathos (furnishing relief in the proper sense), they 
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serve as lightning rods to divert laughter from otherwise ridiculous (be- 
cause excessively sentimental) scenes. 

Today, when the disappearance of the independent farce is accelerated 
by a variety of causes: by the leveling of manners and speech; by the 
cultivation of minor decencies that goes symptomatically along with the 
practice of major insanities; by the organized protest of subjects for 
satire; by the loss of comic courage; by the anti-intellectual hatred of 
comic laughter; by what one of my friends calls a general lugubriossifica- 
tion of the scene; today, the need, essentially symbolical, for more and 
more complex patterns, for more and more laminations of meaning and 
feeling within a work, makes the subordinate, the methodical, function 
of farce a necessity. In such function it is what I call comic shorthand; but 
it is also the comic relief that we find in Lope de Vega. 

Comic relief we must note in concluding is a phrase that critics and 
dramatists frequently misunderstand. They take it in the medical, or false, 
instead of the architectural, or true, sense. Perhaps the interlude, designed 
to control a restive crowd during intermissions, misleads them. What- 
ever the reason, the notion of a necessary alleviation after preceding 
serious scenes is absurd. How do we explain Racine under this theory? 
The true, the musical, explanation appears as early as Juan del Encina, 
the lyrical old dramatist who, in his Egloga de Placida y Vitoriano, in- 
troduces a little scherzo of an interlude before the tragic moment. It has a 
like effect in Ostrovsky’s A 17th-Century Comic Actor, where it is a 
comic play within a play but precedes and occasions grim moments.” It is 
even clearer in the gravedigger’s scene in Hamlet. This serves less as a 
welcome change from what precedes than, technically for all of its 
macabre extravagance, as an emotional ritardando before what follows; 
used so it is tonal preparation for lines that the actor, freed for greater 
effect from circumambient pathos, will utter with heart-rending poig- 
nancy. Instead of solacing, it disarms us. Then, after the rodomontade in 
the grave itself, come Hamlet’s troubled words, 


Hear you, sir; 
What is the reason that you use me thus? 
I loved you ever: but no matter... .7 


and they strike home. 


NOTES 


? Russkaia Narodnaia Drama [The Russian Folkdrama—an anthology with 
notes, a glossary and an introductory essay], edited by P. N. Berkov (Moscow, 
1953). 

* The brilliant phrase “the aesthetics of the folk” likewise comes from Berkov 

(p. 14). 
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8 This eclogue, incidentally, includes such a passage about the defeat of Carnival 
by Lent as anticipates the nature of the Spanish Joa. 

‘ Berkov, p. 19, notices this difference. 

5 Berkov, p. 15, supplies this significant fact. 

® To a degree, if only by an act of group imagination, we all, except for the 
dramatic critics, perhaps, become members of the folk when we are in the 
audience. 

7 Translated from Lope de Rueda, Teatro (Madrid, 1924), pp. 249-251. 

8 By this time it is called the sainete. I have not discussed the terms, Plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose. 

® Berkov, pp. 11-12. 

” V, Vsevolodski-Gerngross, Kratki kurs Istorii Russkogo Teatra (Moscow, 1936), 
p. 3. 

1G, B. Shaw, Memories of Oscar Wilde, p. 14. In Frank Harris, Oscar Wilde 
(New York, 1918), 2 vols., Vol. II. 

2 Lope de Rueda, p. 185. 

13 Oscar Wilde, Works (New York, 1954), p. 331. 

4 TI necessarily quote from memory, but I could hardly forget. 

15] owe this illustration to my friend Professor Katherine E. Wheatley. 

16 Polnoe Sobranie Sochinenii, edited by M. I. Pisarev (St. Petersburg, n.d.), 12 
vols., Vol. 7, II, v. 

WV, i, 311-13. 











The Light Is Dark Enough 


By WILLIAM S. PECHTER 


I 


Ingmar Bear-ih-mahn*—not quite seven syllables, and somewhat less 
musically mellifluous on the tongue than Federico Fellini—but then 
whose memory is so faithful as to recall the enthusiasms of four years 
past? Which is not to suggest that Ingmar Bergman is merely the Federico 
Fellini of 1960 (and even less that Fellini was merely the Bergman of 
1956); only to reaffirm a few platitudinous sentiments on the transience 
of our earthly affections: my old flame, I can’t remember her name; yes- 
terday’s kisses are just memories; it’s a long, long time from May to De- 
cember; etc., etc. Bergman seems durable enough to survive what James 
Baldwin has dubbed his “precarious vogue,” but are we? 

And then, much of what may fairly be attributed to Ingmar Bergman 
does seem to be genuinely extraordinary. At forty-one, he has managed 
to create a body of work without parallel in the theatrical film for con- 
tinuity and consistence; for, whereas with most directors the touchstone 
of their work is style, with Bergman it is theme and meaning, an achieve- 
ment which looms even larger as one reflects upon it. It is as though a 
film director were at last to create a succession of films as shot through 
with the mark of his unmistakable, personal identity as the plays of a 
Strindberg or Ibsen. And few film directors’ work has been less erratic; 
by which I do not mean that Bergman’s films have been uniformly good, 
but that even his failures may be seen and understood in the light of his 
central preoccupations and most serious concerns. And, certainly, no con- 
temporary director has served as more of a focal and rallying point for 
the young, intellectual enthusiasts of the motion picture, nor has so fully 
articulated, not as victim but as master, the central anxieties of our age. 
All of which is to pay high compliment, and still to have avoided the most 
crucial questions; indeed, not even to have asked questions at all. 

And, perhaps, the best work of which to ask these questions is Berg- 
man’s latest, Ansiktet,t translated as The Magician or The Face for the 
Swedish word may mean both, and the ambiguity which informs the title 
proliferates richly throughout the entire film. It is the film in which 
Bergman has been able to expose all of his most dominant themes, and 








* Erudition courtesy Time magazine. 
+ Erudition courtesy the author, who shall employ, in this case only, the 
Swedish title, in order to retain the nice ambiguity of its meaning. 
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the multiplicity of their presence gives the film its complex, yet curiously 
uncomplicated texture, its finished, definitive character. In Ansiktet, the 
dialectical clangor of faith and reason, which rings through such a film 
as The Seventh Seal and echos resonantly throughout his other work, com- 
bines harmoniously with Bergman’s preoccupation with the artist and 
his audience. Vogler, the mesmerist, looks both like a charlatan and a 
Christ, and this resemblance seems to be at the heart of what Bergman is 
saying: that the most salient cause of the artist’s inevitable failing of his 
audience is the latter’s impossible demand that the artist be also savior, 
magician and messiah, ingenious imposter and immutable face. It is not 
a role which the artist desires, but one to which he nevertheless seems in- 
escapably to aspire; and though Vogler may sufter some awful, mute agony 
at his stigmata, he seems ineluctably to adopt the postures—vainly at- 
tempting to be healer instead of entertainer, dumbly mothering the 
dying actor—of the redeemer. He is doomed to fail in this imposture, and 
fail, furthermore, as artist in the attempt, in attempting to transcend the 
natural limits of art. The power of art is not curative but diagnostic, and 
while the magician’s attempts to play at divinity and weave inexplicable 
wonders are mercilessly exposed as pathetic sham, he is stunningly suc- 
cessful at exposing the sham illusions of his audience. The audience does 
not love him for this—for revealing the hypocritical foundation of a 
respectable marriage, for betraying the invisible chains that bind a phys- 
ical brute—but then the artist’s passion to be loved is always at odds with 
the nature of his art. “People pay anything for love,” says the magician’s 
old witch as she prepares to desert his company; “You must know your 
limitations.” 

Yet the artist cannot relinquish his desire to be loved: thus the eternal 
appeal of the Christ-like mask. But such a disguise is only able to excite 
responses accidental and irrelevant to art: the religio-sexual attraction 
of the housewife, the fear and anger of the coachman: ‘““There’s some- 
thing special about charlatans: their faces drive you mad. A face like 
Vogler’s drives you mad.” It is not until Vogler is stripped of his disguises, 
lost to his defenses and wholly abased in his person, that he is able to 
achieve the successes proper to his art. But first he must confront his au- 
dience without pride or pretension and reveal to it his naked face, as 
when Vogler finally appears before his audience without his make-up: 


I’ve never seen you! 
I was made-up then; what’s the difference? 


... Put on your make-up again so that I can recognize you! 
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Constantly allied to this theme is that larger one of faith and reason, 


e 
the ultimate duality wherein Bergman conceives his universe. For the “ 
Doctor and his associates, Vogler’s performance has become the test of | it 
nonrational phenomena, and Vogler’s performance fails miserably. In k 
the test of faith and rationality, reason wins the public performance, and h 
even later, when Vogler “performs” privately for the Doctor alone, he t 
proves, despite his impressive array of tricks, incapable of any real, sub- e 
stantial creation, producing only “a strong sensation of the fear of i 
death.” The Doctor and his fellows actually hope for the magician’s } t 
triumph over their own rational skepticism; they are eager, even hungry € 
for his promised sensations; and, at one point, the Doctor confesses to I 
fighting a liking for the artists’ faces. But what the audience is seeking f 
cannot, finally, be publicly demonstrated, only perceived in a dangerous 


leap of faith. The audience proves inadequate to such audacity, as do 
most of the artist’s company, deserting him, in the end, for the blandish- 
ments of the serene, domestic life and its attendant pieties. Only the artist 
is finally capable of so hazardous, so presumptuous an act, and, somehow, 
out of his abysmal despair, failure, and frustration, his metaphysical 
courage is accorded some ultimate bestowal of grace: a royal command 
performance. 


Il 


Much of what is resolved in Ansiktet, has already been adumbrated in 
such earlier films of Bergman as The Naked Night and, especially, The 
Seventh Seal; or suggested indirectly by such lighter works as Smiles of 
a Summer Night; in all of these films, a dialectic of reason and faith, often 
a peculiarly unreligious kind of faith manifesting itself as pure feeling, 
moves toward the resolution of a final leap of faith by a confrontation of 
feeling. Yet to observe all of this is still to have said nothing, still to have 
deferred the most serious kind of question: for to have discovered a 
theme’s continuity is something less than to have honored its validity; 
and to have seen evidence of thinking is not quite the same as to have 
evaluated the thought. 

According to a definition of Harold Rosenberg, an intellectual is 
someone who turns answers into questions, and, as Vernon Young has 
noted, Bergman’s is essentially a comic intelligence in that he tends 
always to reconcile contradictions. Even a film as rife with conflict and 
crisis as The Seventh Seal attempts finally to resolve itself, and arrive at 
something like an affirmation. Thus the enigma of the juggler’s ball stand- 
ing motionless in the air, and the serene endurance of the juggler, Joseph, 
his infant child, and his wife, Mary; leave it to Bergman not to drop a 
symbol. But the thrilling discovery of divinity in innocence is something 
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even less than novel; it is ethically untenable. For those who have had 
some glimpse of life’s terror, for those conscious of its terrible complexity, 
innocence is no viable, no possible alternative; no real choice; after such 
knowledge what forgiveness? The confusion inherent in this resolution 
has its counterpart in the ambiguity of its final image: the motionless 
ball. Is its invocation supposed to suggest a controversion and transcend- 
ence of nature; is it to represent an artistic creation of unprecedented, 
incredible beauty? The ambiguity of the image here serves not to enrich 
but to confuse the meaning. Bergman’s flair for verbal wit, his gift for 
epigram and paradox, seems, here as, occasionally, elsewhere, a bit too 
brilliant, too facile and merely clever for his own good; too often one 
feels it to be the substitute for some deeper confrontation. And one comes, 
finally, even to suspect the strategy of representing the artist as nomadic 
clown and entertainer as essentially too easy and tractable a simplifica- 
tion and evasion: is the synecdoche quite adequate to the complexity with 
which Bergman charges it; even Mann had eventually to abandon his 
magicians. 

All of Bergman’s answers seem similarly inadequate to the implica- 
tions of his questions, soft where and latter are hard, and all of his 
questions call forth answers. Much has been made of Bergman’s famous 
feminism. I would say his preoccupation with women is less a theme 
than an attitude, not so much philosophy as philosophic stance. What 
it amounts to is Bergman’s submission to the female principle, to a 
celebration of natural force as it triumphs over mind, and to an image 
of woman as indomitable life-giver; what begins as a biological lie be- 
comes a philosophical escape hatch. Strindberg could imagine his women 
in terms of amoral, natural power, and saw in the imbalance of this 
power a fact intellectually to enrage him; but Bergman perceives the fact 
and rejoices in it. A recurrent cliché in Bergman’s films is that of an 
intellectual discussion aborted to the precedence of some natural fact, as 
in the Squire’s rejoinders in The Seventh Seal, the students’ theological 
debate in Wild Strawberries, and Tubal’s interruptions of the dying 
actor in Ansiktet. All ideas are dissolved in some homme moyen sensuel 
‘reality,’ and one cannot but suspect that, although Bergman is willing 
to use ideas and abstractions, he finally distrusts and even fears them. 
He can imagine terror, but seems finally unprepared to cope with it; all 
his final reconciliations amount to a flight from ideas into a suffusion 
of feeling. And thus, the familiar pieties of Bergman’s climactic affirma- 
tions: “I’m tired of people, which doesn’t prevent my loving them”; 
“Hell together is better than hell alone.” 

But the particular genius of the truly charismatic artist—and Berg- 
man certainly is this—is not only to give the right answers but to ask 
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the right questions, and the remarkable thing about Bergman is his 
ability to sound the temper of his age, to embody and express the 
spiritual unrest and distress of what he has called “the current dilemma.” 
The extraordinary element in Bergman’s uncannily barometrical read- 
ings of the zeitgeist, what makes him a truly representative, symptomatic 
artist, acceptable even to the pharisees of Time magazine, is his ability 
to transform the characteristic malaise into an article of faith; and the 
degree to which, at the highest level, Bergman tells his audience what 
it wants to know. The characteristic trait of our contemporary messiahs 
is the degree to which they resemble us; we want them in our image, 
rather than vice versa; telling us what we want to hear, and bringing 
us an apocalyptic revelation of what we already know. With Bergman, an 
existential position, characteristically a gesture of despair, negation, and 
disaffiliation, and traditionally an opening blow in philosophical in- 
quiry, has become a quasi-religious affirmation, and a final resting place; 
so what is properly a beginning has become an end. The kind of relent- 
less excoriation which informs a film like The Naked Night, Bergman’s 
most pitiless film and also one of his most jejune stylistically, has not been 
significantly redirected by the time of Anstktet, but has been modified 
to a simulacrum of faith. 


Is your husband of the same opinion? 
Well—he doesn’t speak. 

Is that true? 

Nothing is true! 


Again: “Step by step you go into the darkness. ... The movement itself 
is the only truth. ...” Such passages, properly an expression of the agony 
of such fundamental existential confrontation, act instead to have the 
effect of justifying an embrace of irrationality; and what should be a cri 
de coeur becomes a credo. 

It is this strangely complacent quality of Bergman’s celebrated rest- 
lessness that enables so cautious and so cautionary a repository of con- 
ventional moral values as Time magazine to honor his quest, the mood 
behind the accolade being always to allow him his boyish excesses, in- 
dulgences, and experimentations since he comes out of it safely all 
right. Time quite accurately exposes the philosophical drift of Bergman’s 
later films: that man’s essence is God’s existence; and what an astonish- 
ingly orthodox and inadequate proposition this turns out to be, never 
more so than when one considers the real danger and subversion inherent 
in its converse. But that man’s existence may be God’s essence seems 
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always to be beyond the point Bergman wishes to go; his vision of the 
world seems to rush headlong, irreversibly toward this conclusion, but al- 
ways, as in Ansiktet, Victoria’s messengers riding come, and the day is 
saved. The conclusion of Ansiktet, wrenched bodily from The Three- 
penny Opera, is literally stunning, a brilliantly impudent tour de force, 
but it only represents the successful realization of a passion for res- 
olution, a drive toward the final reconciliation of conflicts and con- 
tradictions which, in his earlier films, has resulted in the closing obfusca- 
tions and evasions. It is a perfect act of artistic strategy; as art it is mere 
sham. What the unmitigated irony of Brecht’s invention forces one to 
see is the absurdity, wishfulness, and self-deception behind all our happy 
endings, and by actually manufacturing such a delusion he succeeds 
in demonstrating its perfect impossibility. But, in Ansiktet, the final note 
is somehow conclusive and triumphant; the irony dissipates itself into 
mere audacity, and the terrible, irreconcilable spirit of the work has been 
successfully exorcised. 

Bergman has openly referred to his more or less pragmatic ethic, his 
drive toward saying what he has to say in whatever way may be most 
immediately effective; as he has said, “For me there is only one loyalty: 
to the film on which I am working. I may lie if it is a beautiful lie, 
prostitute my talent if it will further my cause, steal [read: plagiarize] 
if there is no other way out. I could also kill my friends or anyone else 
if it would help my art.” To be sure, it is a declaration not entirely to 
be trusted, to be credited as much to the traditional bravado of the 
artist as to any veracity to the fact. Yet, much of Bergman’s work does 
seem especially adduced to put over a point; a fact which may account 
for the extraordinarily chameleon-like quality of his films, his dazzling 
stylistic eclecticism. It is not an eclecticism which finally achieves a state 
of synthesis, as, for example, the synthetic eclecticism of a Shaw or 
Stravinsky; large portions of Bergman’s films seem now to be an ex- 
ercise in Carl Dreyer, now Dali, Cocteau, Renoir, Germanic expres- 
sionism, all fraught with now another studied derivation, and it is 
only in aggregate, by virtue of the characteristic uses to which such bor- 
rowings are directed, that they are recognizably the work of Ingmar 
Bergman. Much as one must admire the exceptional versatility dis- 
played in such an amalgam, one cannot but finally suspect the ingenu- 
ousness of a style so plainly manufactured to meet the exigencies of the 
moment. This is not arbitrarily to demand that Bergman restrict him- 
self to any single, invariable stylistic identity; only to note that, for the 
greatest artists, style is something more than method and strategy: it is 
identical to and indivisible from the artist's individual vision. In great 
art, style and meaning become as one, the object perceived is inseparable 
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from the mode of perception. And, conversely, as long as Bergman’s style 
remains something produced at will, one cannot but question the willful 
nature of his particular vision. He seems, quite unlike a Strindberg, or 
Alf Sjéberg, a deliberate rather than a demonic creator, compulsive not 
possessed; and one may, finally, actually see in the finished work the 
differences between an art of furious passion and one of ferocious will. 

It is particularly in the darker side of the world of his films that Berg- 
man seems most willfully to be working against the natural bent of his 
temperament; in the special sense Vernon Young has noted, a comic 
temperament. That is why a film such as The Seventh Seal fails stylis- 
tically, cold, forced, and derivative, a tremendous effort of the will as 
opposed to the imagination; that is why Ansiktet seems, finally, despite 
its audacity, assurance, and marvelous accomplishment, no more than 
brilliant sleight of hand, a magic lantern show. Its deepest insight is on 
the level of irony; but irony unredeemed by passionate conviction and 
commitment is mere indulgence, and moral frivolity. Bergman has likened 
himself to a conjurer, with his camera the wonderful apparatus of con- 
juration and deceit; and perhaps, in his ability to mesmerize us with mere 
shadows, he is closer to Vogler than we have cared to imagine. “Your tricks 
are old-fashioned; they can’t be explained,” says a character in Ansiktet 
to the old witch. Bergman’s tricks are anything but old-fashioned; seduc- 
tive prey for the casuistry which follows unavoidably upon explication. 

It is only in the brightly lit world, the glitter and glare of his comedies, 
that Bergman seems to be temperamentally at home, as the dark side 
of his films seems alien to him; it is only in his comedies that his style 
loses the ponderous, deliberate quality of his dark films and takes on a 
quality of lightness and grace. Paradoxically, as his darker, more con- 
sciously serious films tend to suggest frivolity—as in the typical “serious” 
conversation abandoned to some earthy, physiological joke, or natural 
fact—so do his light, comic films imply something very like philosophical 
seriousness. Perhaps because Bergman’s vision is temperamentally so ir- 
revocably contemporary (as Dreyer’s is so unalterably wedded to the 
past), it is Wild Strawberries, alone among his serious films, that, despite 
certain obvious derivations, leaves one with the satisfactions appropriate 
to art rather than to brilliant legerdemain; in it, form and theme—the 
unlived life—have become one, and it is unique among Bergman’s 
serious films in not forcing its talent, in establishing something like a 
perfect ratio between capability and intention. And, alone among his 
serious films, its visual texture is predominantly light, even blindingly 
white. As Arlene Croce has noted, Bergman’s approach to the medium is 
basically conceptual, not poetic, and it is pointless to compare the 
pastoral imagery of a film such as Wild Strawberries to that of a Ford 
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or Renoir; but Wild Strawberries succeeds in establishing its own order 
of visual beauty, an astringently severe, conceptual beauty. It is not a 
tragic film; James Baldwin has rightly observed that Bergman’s intel- 
ligence is, even despite itself, too consciously rational and Protestant to 
submit to the terrible, catastrophic vision of tragedy. Bergman’s vision 
is preéminently ironic, but it may subsume, as in Wild Strawberries, it 
not the terror of tragedy, certain profound images of flux, irreversibility, 
anguish, agony, heartbreak, pity, and compassion. ‘The penultimate image 
of the film, that of the old man’s confrontation of his parents after having 
made the merciless, heartbreaking trek back to the innocence of his 
origins, exquisitely evokes what should be the perfect mood of Bergman’s 
vision, the sense that at the end is only the beginning; only the shatter- 
ingly fragile arc of the fishing rod: the image of eternal quest. 

If a film like The Seventh Seal seems born of confusion, and Wild 
Strawberries of a vision, Ansiktet presents Bergman in an act of exposi- 
tion, riding on top of his material, and in absolute control of it. ‘This 
perfect assurance shows itself in the magnificent confidence that is re- 
quired to bring off the impudent joke of the film’s rain to sunshine end- 
ing; implied in such trumpery is the sense that you almost have to be 
great to get away with it, to feel your work so secure as to withstand such 
facetiousness. It also explains why the work finally rings hollow, while 
a film like Wild Strawberries, even, in its less resonant way, Smiles of a 
Summer Night, reverberates with the kind of infinite suggestiveness of 
a work servant to vision. What is to follow in Bergman’s work cannot be 
divined from his most recent film any more than one could have inferred 
from The Seventh Seal the imminence of Wild Strawberries. But one 
thing is certain: that it is unlikely Bergman will quite prove to be, as he 
has been publicized, the Shakespeare of the cinema; rather more, in his 
versatility, brilliance of technique, gift for philosophical pastiche, es- 
sentially exploitative relationship to ideas—and preéminently in the de- 
gree to which he fills the role of a truly representative figure of his age— 
its early Auden. 

Yet, admitting his limitations, one can nonetheless find Bergman's 
presence in the contemporary cinema a salutary one. He has been not 
a director of conscience but of intelligence, and he has opened the eyes 
of his audience to the fact that the film is a medium respondent to the 
uses of an artist of high intelligence; that it is susceptible to ideas and 
to the dialectical conflict incumbent upon them. And he has offered the 
proof, if we ever really needed it, that intelligence, even great intelligence, 
is, in itself, not enough. 











and Society 


By ALFONSO SASTRE 


Tragedy as an Instrument of Torture 


1. The Problem is Posed 


It seems that tragedy is a kind of social sin. The average spectator con- 
siders the writer of tragedies, in the best cases, as a sort of sinister mar-joy 
worthy of criminal persecution, social ostracism and the most rigorous 
repression by the censors. It seems we are opposed to the voices of sorrow, 
death and catastrophe on the stage. Theatre managers illustrate this evi- 
dent antipathy for the tragic genre by programming silly light comedies, 
and musical reviews whose artistic pretensions go no further than an ex- 
hibition of nude bodies, and saucy facility of situation, puns and jokes. 


2. Tragedy is Not an Optimistic Genre 


A writer of tragedies went so far as to say—in an effort of social justi- 
fication—that tragedy is an optimistic genre. This is clearly a defensive 
formulation, in a world where only an optimistic formula of life is ac- 
cepted. Of course, tragedy is not an optimistic genre; just as it is not a 
pessimistic genre either. The writer of tragedies does not believe that all 
is for the worst, nor that all is for the best. If he really believed that all 
were for the worst, he would not write. Why should he? But he also 
realizes that all is not well. And he knows that optimism—that is to say, 
the form of life which considers that everything is perfect or may easily 
become perfect—exists only in backward and conformist minds. 


3. Tragedy and Torture 


Tragedy is—and we can gain nothing by denying it—a strange artistic 
mechanism which tortures the spectator and leaves him gravely wounded. 
The spectator is presented with “fearful” deeds and “pitiful” situations 
(and we know that Aristotle already told us about fear and pity: it is not 
a defeatist invention of contemporary authors) with the mysterious and 
obscure intention that he be made uneasy. With the intention—we might 
say—of torturing and wounding him. The spectator of Hinkeman, Strife, 
Dirty Hands or Death of a Salesman, leaves the theatre literally shattered, 
undone. A little more, and blood would cover his face, and his eyes be 
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blinded by tears. Tragedy wounds, or at least it reveals, bloody and pain- 
ful, forgotten wounds. 


4. Torture Accepted 


The curious, and of course essential, part of this torture which is trag- 
edy is that the spectator submits willingly to it. (Tragedy in effect has 
never been a required spectacle.) Let us be precise about this torture 
which is offered by tragedy. The problem will then be posed in exact 
terms. 

Can the spectator of The Victors honestly say that he has spent a com- 
fortable evening? It is obvious that he cannot. Nor can the spectator of 
the film tragedies Bicycle Thief and Shoeshine. On the contrary, it is 
likely that such a spectator will say to you, “I left the theatre shattered.” 
And yet he is happy that he went. And when he felt that the tragic action 
was cutting him painfully, making him shudder, suffer, weep, he did not 
leave. Glued to his seat, breathing with difficulty, he endured the torture 
to the end. He declared himself, for some mysterious reason, to be at one 
with the tragic action, and did not even think of the easy rupture which 
he could have effected by simply getting up from his seat and going out 
to the lobby to smoke a cigarette, or—more radically—going home and 
reading an adventure story. No. He was there to receive the tragic current. 
He could not move from there. The torture was accepted before hand. 
He had gone to see a tragedy. But why? Why does the announcement of 
a tragedy attract the public? What kind of public does tragedy have? 


5. Questions, Questions, Questions 


Must we admit that the spectator obtains a particular pleasure from 
this torture freely accepted? What moves the spectator of tragedy? The 
“desire for pain” of which St. Augustine speaks in his Confessions, when 
he tells us of his youthful love for the theatre? Is the spectator of tragedy 
a masochist? Or is his suffering unreal? Is there true suffering on the stage? 
And in the house? Might it not be an artistically tempered suffering, a 
suffering which has lost its strength? 


6. The Reality of Tragic Suffering 


It seems to me that we must revindicate the reality of tragic suffering, 
and in general of all the passions and emotions which come into play in 
tragedy. The common criticism which holds that tragic passions are 
“purged,” tempered, artistic, and finally inoffensive—capable, at most, of 
producing in the spectator an aesthetic emotion—has no foundation in 
the reality of tragedy. Tragic action is really painful. The drama is the 
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conductor, the line of least resistance, through which the pain and an- 
guish go from the social reality to the heart of the spectator. Through the 
tragedy the spectator communicates with the anguish of others. The spec- 
tator, armored by life for the struggle, dozing 


g, peaceful, with his moral 
consciousness half asleep, is often invulnerable to the pain of others 
which rubs against him every day in his work, in the street, in the bar, 
or the bus. Drama produces in his mind the sudden revelation of the true 
structures of human suffering. The drama becomes then the conductor 
between the suffering of the street and the mind of the man. The suffer- 
ing does not lose strength through the act of communication (if the 
tragedy is good). It is not a purged suffering. In good tragedies the fearful 
is real, and truly fearful (and it produces real fear; not a “fear’’ which is 
a form of aesthetic emotion), and the pitiful is real, and truly pitiful (and 
rouses true pity and not an aesthetic emotion; a pity which finds its ob- 
jective after the curtain has fallen, and finds it in social reality; pity po- 
tential and as it were suspended during the presentation of the tragedy). 
Art has done nothing more than effect a very complicated transfer. Trans- 
fer (or if we wish, ‘“‘mimesis’), but not a purgation (the meaning of “ca- 
tharsis’” is something else). 


7. The Meaning of Tragic “Catharsis” 


‘ 


catharsis” is to be found not in the trans- 
fer from reality to tragedy, but in the effect which the tragedy produces 
on reality: in an immediate way on the spectator, and through him upon 
Society. 


For me the meaning of tragic ‘ 


8. St. Augustine and Tragedy 


The spectator, when he accepts the tragic torture, is suspect of some 
kind of masochism (and is not the writer of tragedies perhaps a very spe- 
cial kind of sadist?) and therefore, tragedy may be a form of collective 
insanity: St. Augustine is not far from this conception. “Why,” asks St. 
Augustine, “does man like to be made sad when viewing doleful and 
tragical scenes, which yet he himself would by no means suffer? And yet 
he wishes, as a spectator, to experience from them a sense of grief, and in 
this very grief his pleasure consists. What is this but wretched insanity?” 
St. Augustine later adds the concepts of ‘‘misery”—when it is oneself who 
suffers—and “pity”—when one suffers for another. “But what kind of pity 
is it that arises from fictitious and scenic passions? The hearer is not ex- 
pected to believe,” St. Augustine explains, “but merely invited to grieve; 
and the more he grieves, the more he applauds the actor of these fictions.” 
‘According to this,” the saint asks, “we also enjoy tears and sorrow?” For 
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St. Augustine, in short, tragedy is a strange madness. The spectator of 
tragedy is a kind of desperate masochist. He would be incapable of en- 
during personally the pain which is represented, but he enjoys the repre- 
sentation of the suffering which makes him weep and moves him super- 
ficially. This conception views the spectator of tragedy, in the last analysis, 
as a “false sado-masochist,” since he enjoys the (feigned) suffering of the 
characters and his own (superficial) suffering as a spectator of the tragedy. 
Tragedy, in these terms, is an abomination which any adult society 
should cast from its midst. Tragedy would be truly a grave social sin. But 
the fact is that... 
9. Tragedy, in Spite of Everything, is Something Else 

Once we have revindicated the reality of tragic suffering—by the con- 
ception of drama as a conducting wire which connects and syntonizes (let 
us use this word taken from the vocabulary of physics: to put into reson- 
ance with each other) human suffering with the heart of the spectator— 
the suspicion of masochism would lead to a graver formulation of “tragic 
madness.” Tragedy would be a dangerous and punishable game of sadists 
and masochists. Opposed to these suspicions is the conception of tragedy 
as a form of mortification, and, in the last analysis, as an instrument of 
moral and social purification. The spectator of tragedy does not seek 
suffering; he accepts mortification. The spectator of tragedy feels himself 
deservedly mortified. He accepts the torture in an access of self-punish- 
ment. Then, does he feel himself guilty? Yes, tragedy wakens in him a 
profound feeling of guilt. And so...? He accepts mortification. And 
then? When the tragedy ends, his spirit has been purified. And then? 
Then—sometimes—a social revolution. Or at least social improvement. 
Then, does it turn out that tragedy was something else? 


10. A Purely Literary Page about the Real Meaning of Tragedy 

Yes, tragedy was something else, and something very different. Tragedy 
is, precisely, the opposite of a social sin: a social virtue. Although true and 
happy sinners try, in their self-defensive struggle to eradicate from society 
this filthy sin which, according to them, tragedy is. (Those happy sinners 
who are afraid of the truth, and are defending their lives.) 

This brief study of tragedy as it relates to the spectator ends with a 
purely literary page, in which we see a man stopping in the street before 
a theatre poster. The man is wearing a raincoat—it is raining a bit—and 
a felt hat. He could be an obscure member of a Chicago “gang,” or a 
humble office worker in Madrid. It is all the same. The poster announces 
for tonight the presentation of a tragedy. The man, we know not why, 
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has stopped, and is reading: “Seven and eleven o'clock, Death of a Sales- 
man, by Arthur Miller.” The man goes off. It continues raining. He enters 
a bar and drinks a glass of wine. He pays and leaves. He pulls up the col- 
lar of his raincoat. Night falls. He goes into an old restaurant. He has 
dinner: soup, an omelet and an orange. He appears to have forgotten that 
he even saw the theatre poster. But he looks at his watch; and it so hap- 
pens that he has not forgotten. He pays, leaves a tip and goes back into 
the street. The theatre is near. He goes to the ticket window—up till now 
everything has been very easy—and buys a mezzanine seat. He enters the 
theatre. He makes himself comfortable. The house lights go down. The 
curtain rises. Against a background of strange music a traveling sales- 
man, old and tired, returns home. The story begins. The mans sees, from 
the beginning, that all this will have to end badly, but he does not know 
how. He does not know the how of the death, the how of the catastrophe, 
the how of the desperation and the final anguish. The tragedy becomes 
more and more intelligible. The salesman is not responsible for what is 
happening. His wife is not responsible. Neither are the children. No one 
is exclusively responsible for what is happening. All are innocent. All, at 
the same time, are guilty. The characters and those who surround them: 
the invisible men who surround them. The social system? All, even we the 
spectators—thinks the man—are a little responsible for what is happen- 
ing to this poor old salesman. The salesman weeps. He wants to die. 
Because he thinks he is worth more dead than alive. The salesman weeps. 
The man weeps. He is weeping for the salesman, and for all the salesmen 
in the world, and for all other men, and because he did not behave as he 
should have towards someone who is now dead. The man is weeping for 
himself. At the end, when the family of the salesman is praying before 
his grave and wondering, quietly, why the salesman did it, why did he kill 
himself, the man is also praying a bit himself and feels somewhat purified 
by this viewing of the true structures—but it doesn’t occur to him to 
think of “‘structures”—of suffering. He goes into the street. Now he is a 
man ready for something good. Now, yes. Because the man has been 
moved to help—and he does not know whether St. Augustine thought the 
opposite—not by intervening in the tragic action which is only a transfer 
or “mimesis” but in the reality which was transferred or imitated. The 
man, going homeward, is tranquil. His hands are in his raincoat pockets. 
His face has become calm, almost handsome. The man thinks that he 
“must do something”—but he doesn’t know what; he will find out— 
and that “things can’t go on this way.” Fine. Go home to bed, my friend. 
Tomorrow ... The man goes off. 
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II 


An Open Letter on Death of a Salesman 


I have just read with the greatest attention your criticism of Death of 
a Salesman and, for the first time in my life, 1 am writing an “open letter” 
(a very poorly paid literary genre). I must confess that I am impelled to 
write you by a desire to put in their proper place several things which 
seem to me out of place. Your criticism—in short—seems unjust to me. 
I believe that you center your commentary not on the work itself, but on 
the reality to which the work bears witness, and it appears that the work 
consequently seems bad to you for the same reasons that the reality seems 
bad and impure (the sons who fail their father, etc.). I believe that if in 
reality ‘there are many millions of Willy Lomans” and Arthur Miller has 
succeeded in presenting one of them, the drama is fully justified and suc- 
cessful. For him, as for many modern authors, tragedy is “documentation” 
—Miller defines it as “balanced documentation” —and Death of a Sales- 
man presents us with a rather complete documentation, and apparently 
an exact one, of Willy Loman. The drama is complete. What must be 
purified is the reality which the drama attests. There is drama precisely 
because the reality is impure. If Willy Loman had taught his sons, as you 
say, “love of his fellows and a sense of honor,” and brought them up “in 
dignity and honesty,” speaking to them “of God and of hope,” it is pos- 
sible that there may have been no drama. The terrible part of it is—and 
the fact that Miller has noted it is to his credit as a dramatist—that there 
are millions of men who struggle only to gain comfort and security. Willy 
Loman, old, abandoned by his clients and his sons, enslaved by the pay- 
ments on the icebox and the house, dead before everything was finally 
his, is a purifying sight, and the dramatic recreation of his life represents 
a cruel criticism of certain forms of human existence which are hopelessly 
condemned to failure. The author thus situates himself in a great tradi- 
tion of modern drama. I have said “‘cruel criticisms,” and this is so, even 
though Miller treats poor Willy Loman with compassion. 

All this is in reply to your claim that the interest of the play seems to 
you “sociological and scarcely artistic.” To me it seems that the play has 
no sociological interest whatsoever. Sociology is a science, and drama has 
very little to do with science. It has, of course, a social interest, and cer- 
tainly human interest; but built upon a solid artistic base. It certainly 
does not seem to me to be an “amorphous” work. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that it avoids, with some hesitation, the obvious danger of falling 
into “confusion and chaos.” 
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Moreover, this is apparently what the public also thinks. Saturday even- 
ing, at least, the public—at the risk of missing the last subways and busses 
—applauded interminably. And I believe it was for reasons other than 
purely “sociological” ones. We must see here “social emotion,” and not 
“sociological reason.” 


Ill 


Theatre of Magic and Theatre of Anguish 

The obligation of those of us who write theatre and of the theatre— 
and we are few—is, simply, to effect a diagnosis of the symptoms which 
we find in the ‘“‘shapeless mass” of works which are produced, which are 
published, and which our friends read to us. We are interested in knowing 
what is happening and what is going to happen. We are interested in 
knowing whether anyone is coming along with us, or whether a difficult 
and lonely fight awaits us. 

Two trends—according to latest observations—seem to stand out, in- 
cipient and blurred as yet, in the panorama of the Spanish theatre. On 
one side, the theatre of magic. On the other, misconstrued, repressed, de- 
formed by the critics, the theatre of anguish. And we are not simply 
uttering—as do many superficial observers—words, words, words. Theatre 
of magic and theatre of anguish are terms with an immediate foundation 
in reality, based upon what Spanish theatres are presenting and the young 
authors are writing. 

In the theatre of magic we see women who come from the sea (sirens) 
—how many sirens and similar monsters can we count in modern theatre? 
—phantoms (jesting spirits for the most part, but also some serious, cir- 
cumspect and rather saddened ghosts), voices of the dead, angels, char- 
acters reflected in mirrors, consciences which speak in their own voices, 
dead people of flesh and blood who give us their impressions (as in the 
magic act of Our Town), objects with strange powers, superstitions which 
prove true, palmistry, card-reading, magic crystals, men transported to 
another era “because time does not exist,” premonitions founded on the 
same fact (the idea that “the present, the past and the future coexist” and 
” and that “if we see a river from a 
bridge ...’’), prophetic visions, mysterious characters who arrive (like 
messengers from the beyond, or voices of conscience, or I know not what), 
strange calls, signs—a whole parade of shades, almost always built upon 
the base of a realistic story (it is a kind of magical realism...) and in 
most cases with some common metaphysical pretensions. This is the 
“magic” of the modern theatre. This “magic,” for some poor souls, ex- 


that “if we see time from above... 
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hausts the possibilities of the modern theatre. This type of drama—con- 
sidered avant-garde in Spain until very recently!—is what now seems to 
be penetrating the professional companies who, weary of the old reper- 
tory, wish to perform “modern theatre.” 

The other trend, what we have called “theatre of anguish,” is the result 
of a very different feeling toward the theatre, its meaning and its function. 
It is the specifically tragic current of the modern theatre, based upon the 
postulates of realism. It is the theatre which looks upon existence as a 
fearful temporal wound: time is a tragic reality, and we are, ourselves, 
that time which is passing; there are no magic or fantastic evasions. It is 
the theatre in which things appear as they are. This is the current trend 
fostered by the great “witness dramatists.” I am referring to those whose 
major production—discounting the magical levities to which most theat- 
rical writers have given in—is a testimony of reality. It does not matter 
that Lenormand wrote several magical works, like Time is a Dream and 
The Madwoman of Heaven, and other phantasmagoric dramas like Man 
and His Phantoms. Lenormand is, fundamentally, the author of The 
Failures and The Coward. O’Neill—to use another example—is not a 
magic author, in spite of Lazarus Laughed and his choruses, masks and 
mysteries. O'Neill is the cruel naturalist of Strange Interlude. A magical 
author is, for example, Maeterlinck. And not only because of that de- 
lightful “féerie,” The Bluebird. 

The magic trend has suffered several rude blows in the last few years. 
Literature founded on “neo-realistic’” postulates, “existentialism,” and, 
in general, the entire ‘“‘socio-realistic” cultural front have fired their pis- 
tols straight into the “scatterbrain” of magic, of criminal evasion, and of 
suicidal and complacent smiles. We are in battle. The bourgeois public— 
that is to say, the public—asks for magic, evasion and dreams. The happy 
and confident city gives over most of its theatres to thoughtless and senti- 
mental farces, while there is hunger, misery, and knives are being sharp- 
ened. While new kinds of bombs are tried out. While the proletariat the 
world over—hopelessly—ask for a raise in salary; and budgets for arma- 
ments are increased. On some stages we can hear the voice of anguish, 
and an urgent cry for purification. 

And so the theatre continues having two masks. The comic mask has 
grown magician’s whiskers, The tragic usually wears a war helmet, or 
chews a wad of proletarian tobacco, or wears the tie of a political party. 
The comic mask wears a degenerate smile. The tragic, a grimace of hunger 
and pain. Aside from this, things have not changed much. 

It must be said that the young Spanish writers—to judge by the latest 
unpublished plays I have read—seem to follow more easily the magic way 
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than the tragic one. One feels almost abandoned by those of his own 
generation (and I am not even mentioning the older generation!). 


They 
are disgusted by Sartre’s tragedies, and note punctually the pleasure 


caused by the latest farce which has opened in Paris. In the movie theatres 
there was an “Oh!” of relief at the magical crisis and denouement of 
Miracle in Milan. So much the better—they said—that “neo-realism” has 
found a way out. That is how things are. Fortunately, there continues to 
be a public for tragedies. 


Translated by LEONARD C. PRONKO 








The Condemned Squad by Alfonso Sastre. 


Produced at Teatro Maria Guerrero in 1953 








The “Revolutionary Theatre” of Alfonso 
Sastre 


By LEONARD C. PRONKO 


The capital discovery in the career of Alfonso Sastre was the fact that 
che theatre is a social act, and one which may have far-reaching conse- 
quences. The recognition of his role as a kind of social leaven places a 
heavy responsibility upon the dramatist, for he is capable of directing 
the thoughts and feelings of large sections of a population. Sastre, facing 
up squarely to this responsibility in a country where it is not always easy 
to do so, is producing what he calls a Theatre of Social Agitation whose 
fundamental theme is Revolution. It is not surprising to find that his 
plays have enjoyed few performances in Spain, where, however, Sastre is 
recognized as one of the outstanding young playwrights of today, and 
more than an author of promise. Of the ten full-length plays written be- 
fore 1959, only five have been presented in Spain. Four remain unpub- 
lished, including Guillermo Tell tiene los ojos tristes (William Tell Has 
Sad Eyes), which several critics consider Sastre’s finest play. The some- 
what capricious system of censorship sometimes allows the publication of 
a play, while forbidding its performance; or a performance under very 
restricted circumstances, while refusing publication rights. Sastre’s most 
admired play is undoubtedly Escuadra hacia la muerte (The Condemned 
Squad), and yet, after its first three performances it was closed down, and 
only a few productions for small groups have been tolerated. 

In spite of the somewhat desperate situation of the serious dramatist in 
Spain—unsympathetic censorship, lazy audiences who support almost ex- 
clusively the theatre of entertainment, economic insecurity—it is encour- 
aging to know that a South American publisher will soon bring out an 
edition of Sastre’s unpublished plays, and the past theatrical season in 
Spain witnessed openings of two of his new plays. 

The theatre of Alfonso Sastre is revolutionary in more than one sense. 
When we consider that the majority of the plays produced in Spain are 
intended to amuse a public of middle-class spectators without disturbing 
them too deeply, Sastre’s originality is at once apparent. His plays are 
aimed at a much wider group than that represented by any single segment 
of the population, and every one of them betrays a profound preoccupa- 
tion with man’s problems and the meaning of his existence. They repre- 
sent a revolt against the provincialism of the Spanish theatre, and an 
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infusion of the most vital currents in world drama of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Don Alfonso’s masters are not the Spanish dramatists of the late 
nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth, but the great 
renovators of western drama: Pirandello, O'Neill, and “el gran maestro,” 
Ibsen. Toller, Galsworthy and Kaiser have all influenced him to some 
extent, and among living dramatists he feels affinities particularly with 
Sartre and Arthur Miller. 

Such affinities and influences are based upon style as well as ideas. The 
mainstream of artistic and literary work in our epoch has been described 
by Sefior Sastre under the name, “social-realism.” It is logical then that 
he should be writing in that manner called “realistic,” and trace his roots 
to the theatrical movement fostered by Antoine and the Théatre Libre. 
In a brilliant and suggestive chapter of his long essay, Drama and Society, 
Senor Sastre finds the beginnings of the most substantial current of con- 
temporary drama in the purely descriptive realism of the naturalist the- 
atre. Passing through the psychological theatres of O'Neill, Pirandello 
and Lenormand, taking always human reality as its center of interest 
(rather than fleeing from it, as in the theatre of evasion and pure enter- 
tainment), this current becomes one of realismo profundizado—deepened 
realism. A theatre of the human condition. A theatre which is a revela- 
tion, for it places man “before a dramatic space-time whose structure has 
much more to do with the most profound reality than does this poor 
structure of auditorium and stage, of spectator and actor, of spectacle, of 
fiesta.’ 

Realism in Sastre’s plays does not mean enslavement to photographic 
detail, but faithful reproduction of the language, emotions, and thinking 
of human beings. His style is nonrhetorical, with nothing of what is usu- 
ally considered “poetic,” the characters using an extremely lively and col- 
loquial speech. Sastre excells in depicting scenes of everyday life among 
the working classes. Each of the characters in Muerte en el barrio (Death 
in the Neighborhood) for example, is an individual, in spite of the fact 
that the major character in the drama is the neighborhood as a whole, 
the group which one evening in a bar kills a doctor because his irrespon- 
sibility caused the death of a child. 

Scenes which show high pitches of feeling, extreme tension and even 
extraordinary emotions, are not eschewed. Indeed, there would be no 
tragedy without them, and the mystical frenzy of Professor Parthon in 
La Sangre de Dios (The Blood of God) is as convincing as the quiet an- 
guish of the mother in El pan de todos (Every Man’s Bread), condemned 
to death by her intransigent son’s fidelity to the Party. For the most part, 
however, highly emotional scenes are rare and contrast dramatically with 
the very contained, almost silent tension which underlies many scenes. 
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Sastre’s characters are alive not only because they speak a real language, 
but because they are free, and may react as they wish. The author does 
not hold their strings or force them to conform to a particular ideology— 
they are not the puppets of a thesis. This is one reason that it is often 
difficult to determine the dramatist’s position. He sees not only his own 
point of view, but that of his antagonists, and therefore conserves a cer- 
tain objectivity. It is sometimes with surprise or pain, Sastre tells us, that 
the dramatist hears certain words coming from his characters, but they 
are the character’s words, and not the author’s, and it would be dishonest 
to ignore them. Sastre has been astounded at the interpretations placed 
upon some of his plays. The Condemned Squad has been called anti- 
militaristic, Every Man’s Bread anti-communistic, La Mordaza (The Gag) 
pro-collaborationist, and The Blood of God pro-mystical. He has re- 
written the ending of the latter play, to make it clear that no divine in- 
tervention has occurred in the case of Jacob Parthon, as it did with 
Abraham and Isaac, whose story this play retells in modern terms. 

* * * 

Sastre’s theatre may be divided into two groups. The first includes 
three plays outside the mainstream of his development: Ana Kleiber, a 
love drama recalling O'Neill and the experimental techniques of the ex- 
pressionists; The Blood of God, a homage to Kierkegaard; and El Cuervo 
(The Raven), a “metaphysical drama” based upon concepts of the rela- 
tivity of time. 

The second group forms what the author calls the very marrow of his 
theatre, those plays which express his central preoccupations, the plays 
of “Revolution.” They are seven. One is a war play, The Condemned 
Squad. Two deal with social problems and are related indirectly to the 
theme of revolt, Death in the Neighborhood and The Gag. Four are 
based upon revolutionary occurrences: Prdlogo patético (Pathetic Pro- 
logue), Every Man’s Bread, Tierra Roja (Red Earth), and William Tell 
Has Sad Eyes.’ 

The “Revolutionary plays” show us an individual, or a group, who 
discovers that in order to gain liberty, or to find dignity in his own eyes, 
or to be faithful to his ideas, he must rebel against some person or force, 
and this revolt usually entails some act of violence which is irreparable 
and often makes life no longer possible. Revolution is not presented as 
a panacea for all social ills. Instead we are shown two conflicting ways of 
life, neither of which is perfect, and the evils of both are implicitly 
criticized. 

If every Revolution is a tragic fact, [Senor Sastre writes] every unjust 
social order is an inacceptable silent tragedy. I try to place the spectator 
before the dilemma of choosing between the two tragedies. It seems evident, 
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in effect, that the silent tragedy of the unjust social order can only be de- 
stroyed by the revolutionary tragedy. Hope lies in the happy dénouement 
of this tragedy which is, or should be, clear and open, as opposed to the 
other which is muffled, chronic, closed.’ 

The Condemned Squad is placed in the ominous setting of World 
War Three, in an indefinite no man’s land where a squad of five soldiers 
and their tyrannical chief are to accomplish a dangerous mission whose 
only possible outcome, they believe, is death. This handful of hopeless 
men, being punished for sins and crimes committed earlier, reveal to 
us all men’s plight, for, as the soldiers themselves realize, they are a 
squadron condemned to death, or what is worse, condemned to wait 
for death. The illusions and pretense of their earlier years have disap- 
peared, and they see that the end of all activity is simply nothingness. 
Javier, the intellectual of the group, a former professor, states the case 
succinctly and suggestively: 

It seems that we are standing still, closed up in a house; but, as a matter 


of fact, we are marching, we are walking day after day. We're a squadron 
towards death. We're marching strictly disciplined, obeying the voice of a 


madman, the chief Goban.... In reality, we are all here with guilt in our 
hearts and with remorse upon our consciences. Perhaps this is the punish- 
ment we deserve. .. .' 


The insane disciplinarian, Goban, makes the existence of his men a 
hell, and they finally murder him. Each soldier reacts differently to his 
new-found freedom. Discipline disappears, and the squadron disinte- 
grates. The men who found life unbearable believed they would give it 
more meaning through their act of violence, but their freedom is ulti- 
mately as meaningless as their slavery. 

I cannot read this tense, tightly constructed piece, where every act is 
prepared, where every line counts, without feeling that Goban is a god- 
image, and his soldiers, tiring of his senseless tyranny, are representative 
of man striving to free himself from God, only to find that the death of 
God does not solve any problems. Only the admirable Pedro is willing to 
face the consequences of his act, and neither flees nor kills himself. He 
simply waits the arrival of the relief forces, and the inevitable court 
martial. But he welcomes death, for he is a nihilist, and can only feel pity 
for the innocent Luis, who was on guard duty when the murder occurred 
and therefore not liable for punishment. “Just feel sorry for yourself,” 
he tells him. ‘For the long sentence you still have to fulfill: your life.” 

The Gag repeats, with many variations, the general pattern of The 
Condemned Squad, but this time the tyrant is the old father, Isaias 
Krappo, one time leader of an underground movement. At the end of the 
first act Krappo shoots a collaborationist who had come to threaten his 
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life because of certain vile acts committed during the war. Only Luisa, 
his daughter-in-law, witnesses the murder, but soon the entire family be- 
comes aware that Isaias is the criminal. But no one will denounce him, 
for he exercises an almost hypnotic hold over his family, and they fear 
him. Even when he falls ill, they are held by pity or a remnant of the 
old fear. The silent injustice continues until Luisa can stand it no 
longer and denounces the old man to the police. He is killed while trying 
to escape from prison, and it is suggested that he managed to die in this 
agonizing way so that his family would suffer guilt feelings. 

Isaias Krappo is another tyrannical God-image. Unlike Goban, he man- 
ages to control his handful of slaves for a long time. Love is not necessary 
for him: fear is as effective a gag, and he will count upon that. His sons, 
confounded like the soldiers in the earlier play, ask themselves, “What 
have we done to deserve this punishment?” The disconsolate answer is, 
“Nothing. We have done nothing.” Both Krappo and Goban are cold 
and impersonal. Their inhumanity is a result of a fundamental fear: 
a fear of being found weak. Although these two men represent the 
tyranny from which man seeks to escape, their cold heartlessness is shown 
to be one of the characteristics of revolutionary leaders in later plays. 

Death in the Neighborhood pits “the people” against the oppression 
of the ruling classes, represented in this case by Dr. Sanjo and the in- 
spector who investigates his murder. The play utilizes the flashback tech- 
nique, as the barman recounts for the inspector the murder which took 
place in his establishment. A child of the neighborhood, hit by a car, was 
taken to the emergency ward of the clinic, but the doctor on duty was 
not there, and the child died while waiting for medical care. In a series 
of tableaux we see the reactions of people in the neighborhood, the un- 
married father and mother, the latter’s parents, a nurse, several medical 
students, a tubercular young man, various friends. One Sunday evening 
all of these people are gathered in the local bar when Dr. Sanjo enters. 
The child’s father, Arturo, approaches him and soon the entire group 
have surrounded him; a fight begins and the doctor is killed and all 
but torn to pieces by the furious people. The participants agree that all 
are guilty, for the local tragedy has brought about a great feeling of 
solidarity. Indeed, Arturo says that he now sees the neighborhood for the 
first time, and the barkeeper admits to the inspector that he felt so 
united with the people in his bar that he did not want the doctor to 
escape. 

Senor Sastre calls this play ‘a hymn to the power of the masses and 
a call to order directed at the ruling minorities.”° And yet, although 
the irresponsible doctor is despicable, he is not presented as devoid 
of humanity. In the few moments he is on stage we see that his crime was 
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the result of weakness, of poverty and the anguish of doubt. Sastre’s 
theatre is not one of heroes and villains, but of human beings. To depict 
one side as all good and the other as all evil, is to descend to melodrama, 
and render impossible the cathartic effects of tragedy. One feels constantly 
that Sastre does not sit in judgement on any of his characters. He pities 
them, he attempts to understand them, but never condemns them. Rather 
he loves them, even in their weaknesses which are a part of their human 
condition. 

Every Man’s Bread, inspired by the story of a Communist boy who 
denounced his mother for having stolen wheat from the collective supply, 
is charged with terrible irony: the intransigent purity of David Harko 
is more a hindrance than a help to his Party; the family of the fanatic 
Party member lives, under the “revolutionary government,” in the same 
misery they have lived for years—it makes absolutely no difference in 
their lives; in spite of David’s sacrifice, corruption will continue in the 
Party, for it is made up of human beings. And when at the end of the 
play David, in despair over the death of his mother for which he is di- 
rectly responsible, flings himself from the window, a high official of the 
Party arrives and sees to it that his death is announced as an accident. The 
papers are told that he died speaking words of “solidarity for the cause, 
love for the Party and faith in the Future.” The legend of David Harko’s 
devotion can be preserved only at the price of a lie. 

David is fighting for ideas rather than for people, and he falls under 
the same condemnation as Goban and Isaias, for his revolution is an im- 
personal one which is unwilling to take into account human weaknesses. 
This impersonality is already suggested in the title, and David’s wife 
stresses it when her husband tells her that the Party will endeavor to make 
everything beautiful. “Yes, I know,” she answers. “When you say ‘every- 
thing,’ everything is not you and I, but the others—even if you and I 
must die.” 

The theme of the impersonality of the revolution is taken up again and 
tacitly criticized in Pathetic Prologue, a deeply moving play which re- 
calls Camus’ Les Justes and, by its ideas, L’7Homme Reévolté. The vo- 
cabulary is that of a Sartre, including such words as disponible, re- 
sponsible, viscous, and a reference to the “clean hands” of those who will 
come after the dirty work of the revolution has been accomplished. 

The story concerns a revolutionary group in an unnamed totalitarian 
state. The first act brings into conflict four members of the Party with 
differing ideas concerning its purpose and effectiveness, For Anton an 
order from Party headquarters is not enough: 


Everything has turned into love and hate for us... love and hate. No, it 
doesn’t frighten me to kill, but it’s just that in order to kill someone I must 
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hate him, and at the same time love everyone else, because they are good 
and unfortunate and deserve to have me kill the people that make them 
suffer. 


To kill coldly because of an order seems inhuman, and all the more so 
when the assassination of one guilty party requires at the sime time the 
murder of many innocents. There is a fundamental contradiction, Anton 
suggests, between the revolutionaries’ ends and the means they employ, 
for they are harming the very people they claim they wish to help. In the 
first scene, these ideas form part of a passionate discussion, but they do 
not really touch Oscar, the young revolutionary who is to throw a bomb 
the following day at a bus on a busy avenue, in order to kill the Minister 
of War. In the second scene the impersonal act becomes dreadfully real 
when Oscar begins to suspect, throughout the quiet but steadily in- 
creasing tension of the scene, that his brother Julio was on the bus which 
he destroyed. Captured by the police, Oscar is told that his brother is 
dead, and the Minister of War still alive. He escapes and returns to the 
headquarters of the revolutionary Party where, his entire perspective 
changed, he accuses the leader of the Party of the responsibility for his 
brother’s death, and in a quarrel kills him. 

In the last scene we find Oscar, a hunted and a haunted man who re- 
turns to his home and discovers that his brother is not dead, and the 
bomb he threw indeed killed the Minister of War. In the face of these 
facts, his murder of the revolutionary leader becomes absurd and mean- 
ingless, and he finds himself useless in the cause. Perhaps the Party is 
right: ‘They are fighting for a new social justice. They want a worthy 
life for all men. If they succeed, what does it matter if they have killed 
some innocent men?” Oscar waits for the arrival of the police who have 
tracked him here, confident that the only way he can give meaning to 
his acts is by facing them bravely and dying with a cry of “Viva la 
Revolucién!” on his lips. 

Like Sastre’s other plays, Pathetic Prologue is a play of ideas, but it 
is far from a thesis play. The author brings us face to face with reality, 
not only the superficial reality of things and physical acts, but the deep- 
ened reality of man’s innermost feelings and thoughts. He makes us 
confront the ultimate meaning of our lives. There is no suggestion that 
Oscar is exclusively right, or the impersonal rebels completely wrong. 
What is suggested, through the words of Oscar’s brother, is that there is a 
way higher than either of the others. But this higher way exists almost in 
a vacuum, and man cannot find a means of attaching himself to it, or 
giving it a positive power in his life: 


JULIO. I think, really, that if, as an old story says, men had loved each 
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other, the Revolution wouldn’t be necessary ...and you wouldn’t have 
come to this. 

OSCAR (repeats). “If men had loved each other...’ Go ahead. Julio... 
“each other...” Goon... 

JULIO (gloomy). That’s all. I think; and after that is emptiness. 

OSCAR (with horror). The emptiness we live in. Into which we fall! 

This love which Sastre himself so obviously feels for his fellows may be 
responsible for an ambiguity which lies at the center of this play, as of 
many of his plays. The dramatist himself believes that there is little hope, 
that we are perhaps living in a great emptiness, a meaningless universe. 
And yet his conception of the dramatist’s role is such that he must not 
leave his audience in a closed world with no hope of escape. It is for 
this reason that most of these pessimistic plays end on a note of hope, 
with the vague suggestion that the future may bring something brighter. 
Pathetic Prologue takes its title from the notion that this imperfect 
revolution may be the pathetic prologue to a happier day. The Con- 
demned Squad, The Gag, Every Man’s Bread, and Red Earth all leave 
us with the feeling that in spite of the tragedies we have witnessed, life 
goes on. 

Red Earth is the story of miners fighting for their rights as human 
beings. The large mining company dispossesses retiring miners of their 
homes, owned by the company, and turns them out into the streets at an 
age when they can no longer work. A young worker, Pablo, organizes 
a strike to prevent the company from dispossessing old Pedro and his 
family—just as Pedro had organized an ineffectual strike some years ago. 
Pablo’s efforts lead to a large-scale revolt, which is violently repressed by 
the police, resulting in many deaths, and scarcely ameliorating the life 
of the miners. In an epilogue we see Pablo, married to Pedro’s daughter, 
now old and about to be turned out of his house. A young worker 
arrives and proposes a strike just as Pablo had done in the prologue. The 
endless cycle is thus continued. We wonder whether to despair at the 
apparent uselessness of the miner’s efforts, or whether to believe, along 
with the young man, that the efforts of Pablo have made possible a more 
organized revolt, backed by the feelings of the entire country. 

Red Earth is a modern day Fuenteovejuna. As in Lope de Vega’s play, 
the major character of Sastre’s drama is an entire group of people rather 
than any individual. Just as the villagers of the Spanish town in the 
Golden Age drama had declared to the authorities that the only one 
responsible for the death of the Commendador was ‘“‘Fuenteovejuna,” the 
miners of Red Earth declare to the police: “We all did it together.” No 
amount of torture will make them admit any individual responsibility. 
But how much more despairing is this play than Fuenteovejuna, in spite 
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of the solidarity of the workers. In Lope’s drama the villagers are vic- 
torious, while in Red Earth nothing seems to have been accomplished, 
and there is not even a moral victory until the arrival of the young man 
in the epilogue—and he is not entirely convincing. 

William Tell Has Sad Eyes recounts how Tell, an anarchist living 
under dictatorship, is condemned by the dictator to shoot an arrow 
through an apple placed on his son’s head. Unlike the Tell of the 
popular tale, the hero misses, and kills his son, and this becomes the 
sign for general revolution. The dictator dead, the revolutionaries offer 
Tell the government of the country, but he refuses it, for he is the 
eternal anarchist who can perform the revolutionary act, but not organize 
and lead a country. The last scene of this drama, which is the only part of 
it which has been published, points up the solitude of the revolutionary 
hero who must act alone, isolated from other men. Only when he has 
succeeded do the masses follow him. “Where were they then?” asks Tell. 
“When I was alone with Walty, no one appeared... that evening when 
I looked around there were only spectators at a play.” Now the country 
is free, but Tell can look forward to nothing, and his eyes will be forever 
veiled by sadness at the memory of his dead son. 

It is understandable that many of these plays have been neither pub- 
lished nor produced in Spain. We cannot help respecting the courage of 
their author who, through his theatre, is carrying on what he considers 
a form of criminal investigation: 

I am undertaking an investigation based upon the great “social crimes” 
and the collective sufferings of our time. I ask: Who is guilty? And I shall 
try to arrive fearlessly at the ultimate consequences of this interrogation. I 
conceive of Tragedy as a form of criminal investigation.® 
The major parties involved are society as a whole, dictatorships, revolu- 
tionaries and fate. One major critic, Alfredo Marquerie, claims that fate 
is the invisible protagonist in all of Sastre’s plays. However this may be, 
the dramatist’s impartiality in the presentation of the case is admirable. 
Aside from a firm belief in the dignity of man and the worth of human 
freedom, Sastre betrays no partisanship through his dramas. The Spanish 
critic, Haro Tegclen, accuses him of failing to realize that he must take 
a position in the combat, and that this position cannot be that of the 
freeshooter-anarchist, William Tell. And yet, are not the Tells an es- 
sential part of any revolution, the solitary lover of freedom serving as 
symbol and catalyst? 

Sastre’s attitude is a positive one, and represents, on the level of ideas, 
the courage to be nondogmatic and even undecided in a world where 
every decision means blindness to a segment of truth—the plight of the 
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modern intellectual. On the level of dramatic craftsmanship, it is a 
corollary of his belief that dramaturgy is something radically different 
from propaganda: 


The dramatist [he states in Drama and Society] should, as far as possible, 
put his ideas between parentheses, and let the drama function on its own 
level. He may be (and in fact often is) the first one to be surprised by the 
ideology he sees there. And by this strange route he may find, and lead the 
spectators to, truth.’ 


Alfonso Sastre continues to conduct his “criminal investigation” fear- 
lessly and with an open mind. 
NOTES 

‘“Espacio-Tiempo y Drama,” Primer Acto, no. 6 (Jan.—Feb., 1958), 13. 

*My comments regarding this last play must necessarily be restricted, since 
Sefior Sastre did not have a copy of it available, and I have read only the last 
scene, which appeared in Primer Acto, no. 6. Tierra Roja, Prdlogo patético 
and El pan de todos are unpublished, and I have had access to them in manu- 
script form. 

’“El Teatro de Alfonso Sastre visto por Alfonso Sastre, 
(Nov.—Dec., 1957), 7. 

* A. Sastre, Escuadra hacia la muerte, Madrid, Ediciones Alfil, 1959, pp. 28-29. 

5“*E] Teatro de Alfonso Sastre visto por Alfonso Sastre,” op. cit., 7. 

° Ibid. 

7 Drama y sociedad, Madrid, Taurus Ediciones, 1956, p. 124. 
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Primer Acto, no. 5 


Alfonso Sastre 


By CYRUS C. DECOSTER 


The Spanish theatre in the forties was in a far from promising con- 
dition. Garcia Lorca and Casona, who had revitalized the drama in the 
thirties, had disappeared from the scene. Benavente was still active, but 
his best work had been done before the Civil War, and his recent plays 
had little new to offer. The principal writers for the theatre were a group 
of playwrights who were already well established in the thirties, capable 
craftsmen such as Jardiel Poncela, Neville, Mihura, Lépez Rubio, and 
Ruiz Iriarte, who wrote largely teatro de evasién—escapist literature. 
They sought to entertain the audience rather than to treat the anguish- 
ing problems of postwar Spain. In 1949 the smash hit, Historia de una 
escalera marked the arrival of a new dramatist of consequence, Antonio 
Buero Vallejo (born in 1916), and four years later Alfonso Sastre, who 
is ten years his junior, appeared on the scene with Escuadra hacia la 
muerte (The Condemned Squad). Their subsequent works have borne 
out the promise of these first plays, and today most critics would agree 
that the future of the Spanish theatre lies largely with these two men. 

While still a student at the University of Madrid, Sastre, with a group 
of his contemporaries including José Gordon, Alfonso Paso, Medardo 
Fraile, José Franco, and José Maria de Quinto, founded the experi- 
mental group, “Arte nuevo,” which between 1946 and 1948 produced 
some twenty works, mostly one-act plays written by its own members. 
Fifteen of these plays, including four by Sastre, were published in 1949 
in a volume entitled Teatro de vanguardia. Sastre was only nineteen 
when in January, 1946, the first of these four one-act plays, Ha sonado la 
muerte (Death Has Sounded), written in collaboration with Medardo 
Fraile, was produced. The theme, as he himself points out, is similar to 
that of Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis Rey. A German bomb 
drops on a house in France in 1940, sparing only one person, the son 
Bernard, who explains why God saved him, and for a variety of reasons, 
none of them altogether convincing, allowed the others to die. Although 
technically interesting, the play lacks dramatic force. The characters are 
not sufficiently developed, and consequently the fate of the five people 
seems arbitrary. A second play, Comedia sondmbula (Sleepwalker’s 
Comedy), also written jointly with Fraile, is a surrealistic fantasy in which 
the dramatists make use of dreams to emphasize the chaotic incoherence 
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of life. But it is a confused work; its symbolism is murky and it lacks 
focus. It is not surprising that it was never produced. 

Cargamento de sueftios (Cargo of Dreams), which was written in 1946 
and produced two years later, is the most powerful and successful of 
these four plays. Jeschoua, who plays the role of a confidant, finds Man 
lying feverish in a desolate crossroads somewhere in Europe and per- 
suades him to tell the story of his life, his disillusions and failures. Seeking 
happiness, Man had found only tragedy. The only person he had ever 
loved was Frau, a woman of the streets whom he saved from committing 
suicide and with whom he fell in love. But depressed by their poverty, 
she left him for another man. He followed her, found her abandoned 
again looking at the river from a bridge, and that night killed her brutally 
with a poker. In explanation he said to Jeschoua: “In life everyone kills 
what he loves.’ Since then he has drifted, obsessed with terror and his 
dreams. In a few pages Sastre has made vivid the drabness of Man’s 
youth, his brief period of happiness, and the inevitable tragedy. The 
pessimistic tone of unrelieved gloom is heightened by the dreary and 
surrealistic setting, by certain symbolic minor characters, and by Jeschoua, 
who understands Man’s tragedy but does not try to comfort him. These de- 
vices have helped Sastre give vigor and life to a theme which at first 
might seem commonplace. 

In the prologue to Uranio 235 (Uranium 235) Professor Rufus, a 
character from H. G. Wells’ The World Set Free, ironically quotes a 
speech from the novel on the great scientific possibilities offered by the 
discovery of uranium. The scene then shifts to a mountain sanitarium 
with a collection of old, sick, despondent, anguished people. They 
comment on the holocaust caused by the first atom bomb dropped on 
Japan. One by one they go and sit down at the back of the stage. A bell 
tolls; they have died. Finally there remain only Mara and Benjamin, who 
were sweethearts at the beginning of the play. As they talk, the seasons and 
the years pass, and at the conclusion their son Ivan, now twenty, appears. 
Whatever hope there is for humanity lies in him, but it is a very tempered 
hope, for Sastre is dubious that man will be able to control and profit 
by the world’s scientific advances. 

All the plays sponsored by “Arte neuvo,” were of an experimental 
nature, and exhibit the influences of Pirandello, Shaw, Wilder, Saroyan, 
O’Neill, and Sartre. Sastre and his young colleagues, seeking to create 
a new and vital theatre, repudiated the conventions of the older drama- 
tists who then dominated the Spanish stage. These four one-act plays of 
Sastre are more extreme than his later full-length tragedies; they are 
more symbolic, more discursive, less dramatic. By and large, in his later 
plays his dramatic techniques are more traditional, although his philo- 
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sophical ideas and his preoccupation with tormented, tragic characters 
remain constant. Death, usually violent, occurs often in these plays. Life 
is almost always a frustrating, illogical, unhappy experience. Bernard 
(Death Has Sounded) thinks he has found security in religion, but the 
war-and the tragic annihilation of his family embitter him and destroy 
his faith. Man in Cargo of Dreams kills the only person he ever loved. 
In Uranium 235 Sastre presents a pessimistic picture of modern society 
unable to control the advances of science. Neither of the principal char- 
acters in Sleepwalker’s Comedy is able to achieve his ideal. There is 
certainly an existentialist strain running through these plays, particularly 
in the anguished characters for whom the old aprioristic values are no 
longer valid and who generally fail in their search for happiness. 

After these early plays Sastre produced nothing further until March, 
1953, when the Teatro Popular Universitario put on The Condemned 
Squad, which was closed down by the censor after only three perform- 
ances. In September of 1954 La mordaza (The Gag), staged in Madrid 
by a professional company, was only moderately successful, although the 
critical reaction was in general favorable. Subsequently La Sangre de Dios 
(The Blood of God) was presented in Valencia in April of 1955, El pan de 
todos (Every Man’s Bread) and El cuervo (The Raven) in Barcelona and 
Madrid respectively in 1957. It must be admitted that all of his plays to 
date have had very modest runs. His tragic and anguished inquiries into 
the nature and soul of modern man have been strong fare not only for 
the censors but also for the producers, who prefer to play it safe with 
lighter, more conventional plays, and consequently he has had difficulty 
in having his plays accepted. Ana Kleiber has been published, although 
it has not yet been produced. Four other plays, Muerte en el barrio 
(Death in the Neighborhood), Guillermo Tell tiene los ojos tristes 
(William Tell Has Sad Eyes), Tierra roja (Red Earth), and Prélogo 
patético (Pathetic Prologue) are known only to a limited public through 
private readings. The new theatrical review Primer acto has published 
a scene from the first two of these plays and a brief summary of these two 
and of Red Earth. The themes are frankly political and show Sastre as 
a liberal, opposed to unconstituted authority and injustice. 

Sastre’s first full-length play, The Condemned Squad, is a stark, in- 
tense tragedy with a realistic setting and no surrealistic trappings. The 
action takes place during the third World War in an isolated mountain 
cabin in some unnamed country, where a squad of six soldiers has been 
sent on a suicide mission. When the enemy advances, they are to blow up 
a mine field and resist to the end. Corporal Goban, a professional 
soldier, maintains an iron discipline, treating his men severely and in- 
humanly. The playwright gradually unfolds the reason why the six men 
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have been selected. The brutal Goban had killed a weakling recruit; 
Adolfo had been involved in despicable black market operations; 
Andrés, a ne’er-do-well, had killed a sergeant when intoxicated; Javier, 
the intellectual professor, was a coward; the youthful Luis had refused to 
form part of a firing squad; Pedro, whose wife had been violated by 
enemy soldiers, had in anger and revenge killed a group of prisoners. 
In the words of Javier, the thinker of the group: “In reality, we are all 
here with guilt in our hearts and remorse on our consciences. It may 
be that this is the punishment which we deserve and that, at the moment 
of death, we will be a squad of purified and worthy men.” The situation 
is somewhat similar to that in Sartre’s No Exit. The squad is caught in 
a trap with little chance of escape. They get on each other’s nerves, and 
the tension is increased by the intense cold. The effect of climate is a 
deterministic device which Sastre uses frequently. On Christmas day the 
resentment and hatred of the soldiers break out. They become intoxicated 
and brutally kill the corporal. Now what little hope they had has van- 
ished, for if the enemy does not attack, they will be court—martialed 
for murder. Pedro tries to maintain discipline but they refuse to obey 
him and live in dirt and idleness. The attack does not materialize and 
as the day of their relief approaches they become desperate. Adolfo and 
Andrés, who desire frantically to live and will go to any length to pre- 
serve their lives, desert, the former to make his own way in no man’s 
land, the latter to give himself up to the enemy. Javier, the intellectual, 
obsessed by fear and unable to face life which has become futile and 
meaningless to him, commits suicide. Pedro, the strongest character, 
will allow himself to be court-martialed. Under duress, he also has done 
barbarous things, but he insists on accepting the blame and paying 
the consequences. In the Sartrian parlance, he is a man of good faith. 
Luis, the only innocent one, who had been on watch when the murder 
was committed, asks Pedro to say that he also was one of the assassins, 
but Pedro refuses, saying that his punishment will be to continue living, 
conserving in his heart this horrible memory. For some critics Sastre has 
written an indictment of militarism; for others, on the contrary, he has 
shown that without discipline, anarchy will result. But neither of these 
interpretations is really important or relevant. 

The principal situation in The Gag was based on the sensational 
Lurs murder case in France in which the wealthy peasant Gaston 
Dominici was convicted after a long drawn out trial of brutally killing, 
for some undetermined reason, a British tourist, his wife, and daughter, 
who had trespassed on his property. But the Lurs case was only the point 
of departure for Sastre; the motivation of the characters and the de- 
nouement of the play are altogether the creations of the playwright. 
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Isaias Krappo, a tyrannical, domineering peasant, is threatened by a 
former wartime collaborator. Some years before, during the war, Krappo, 
after assaulting his wife, had killed her and their twelve year old daughter. 
Now Krappo shoots his enemy in cold blood and then by his strength 
of character, imposes silence—the gag—on the household. For various 
reasons they hesitate to divulge his guilt. The oldest son feels pity for his 
father; the daughter-in-law, who loathes the lecherous old man, who 
had made advances to her, is afraid of losing her husband’s love; the 
second son, a weakling, who was constantly being cruelly ridiculed by 
his father, is deathly afraid of him; the third son has a genuine feeling 
of affection for the tyrant; the gentle mother, although she had always 
been abominably treated by her husband, does not want to see him 
executed. The pressure is built up to an intolerable pitch by the con- 
stant presence of the police inspector until the daughter-in-law breaks 
down and acknowledges that she had witnessed the murder. In the final 
scene the family is gathered around the table when news is brought 
that Krappo has been shot trying to escape. In varying degrees they all 
have his death on their conscience, just what Krappo had said would 
happen. But the mother urges them to forget the tragedy; one must 
go on living, and at the end they all feel more calm. But will this 
feeling of tranquillity continue or will their sense of guilt return to 
haunt them? As in The Condemned Squad the weather influences the 
action. Frequent reference is made to the stifling summer heat which 
causes men to lose control of themselves and to commit barbarous deeds. 
On the other hand the concluding scenes take place in the fall, when 
with the cooler weather tensions are relaxed. The Gag, which bears a 
certain similarity to Desire Under the Elms, is a powerful play, intense 
and dramatic, dominated by the brutal, unscrupulous, egocentric figure 
of Isaias Krappo. But evil though he is, there is, nevertheless, a certain 
magnitude to him. He knows what he wants—to enjoy life to the 
utmost—and he hesitates at nothing to achieve his goal. Here again 
Sastre is concerned with the basic problems of man’s happiness and 
responsibility for his actions. 

The Blood of God is a modern adaptation of the Biblical story of 
Abraham and Isaac, inspired by Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling. Here 
for the first time Sastre treats a religious theme; the protagonist is a 
man of indomitable faith, who, like Abraham, is prepared even to 
sacrifice his son if it be God’s will. The setting is the gloomy home of Pro- 
fessor Parthon in a northern European city during the winter. Again 
climatic factors, in particular the eerie howling of the wind, contribute to 
the ominous tone of the play. Parthon, an apparently simple, humble, 
and scholarly man, had been released from the university two years be- 
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fore because of his so-called “mystical aberrations.” He had shown little 
emotion at the agonizing death of his second son, although it had been 
such a shock to his wife that she had lost the power of speech. Pro- 
foundly religious, he is convinced that God feels deeply all the horrible 
and apparently senseless tragedies which occur, such as his son’s death. 
As he says: “I believe that with each drop of blood that is shed in this 
world, there is shed the blood of God’”—hence the title of the play. 
He converses with God, who tells him to kill Ben, his remaining son. 
He feels that in this incredulous age “it is necessary that some one give 
a testimony of his faith.” The docile Ben acquiesces to his inhuman re- 
quest and Parthon stabs him. At the trial the prosecuting attorney de- 
mands the death penalty, while the defense claims that he is insane and 
should be committed to an institution. The next scene occurs some years 
later. Parthon has been released from the asylum and returns home. His 
wife, who has recovered the power of speech, feels only hatred and scorn 
for him. In these two scenes we have the judgment of society, unable to 
understand Parthon’s deed or his motives. He himself laments: “The 
world continues without faith. There is less faith than ever. And it 
seems as if the death of my son were not an act of faith, but a horrible 
crime.” His faith, however, remains unshakable. In the final scene it 
turns out that Parthon had been dreaming when he thought he had 
killed his son. A stranger, really an angel in disguise, had told Ben’s 
fiancée that the Parthon family urgently needed her. As she crossed the 
yard, the old and apparently harmless family dog had attacked her, and 
Parthon had rushed out and killed him. The parallel with the Abraham 
story is complete. The mother recovers the power of speech; Ben, who 
previously had been an unbeliever, begins to wonder whether God per- 
haps does exist. 

The existentialist roots of this play, with its Kierkegaardian inspira- 
tion, are obvious. Parthon accepts complete responsibility for his ac- 
tions. He hopes that others will understand his tragic sacrifice, but, even 
when they do not, his faith is not shaken. We are a long ways from 
Sartre’s atheistic credo. On the basis of this single play one cannot say 
that Sastre himself is a believer, but certainly a man who can write 
The Blood of God does not shut the door on religion. In the person of 
Jacobo Parthon, Sastre has presented a devout man of faith capable 
of making any sacrifice asked of him. Yet it is perhaps understandable 
that The Blood of God had only a limited run. The story of Abraham 
and Isaac, with its austerity and harshness so typical of the Old Testa- 
ment, is difficult for a modern audience to accept. Even the final scene, 
with its “happy” ending, is perhaps insufficient to make the play pal- 
atable to a modern audience. 
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In Drama y sociedad (Drama and Society), while discussing Kingsley’s 
adaptation of Darkness at Noon, Sastre mentions having read about a 
young communist in Russia who had informed on his mother for stealing 
wheat from the government and who had been glorified by Pravda 
for doing so. This man would be a tragic figure only if this act of de- 
nouncing his mother caused him anguish and torment; otherwise he 
would be a callous monster. This incident was used as a basis for his 
drama Every Man’s Bread which is a stark, tightly knit tragedy written 
with great economy of effects. There are only five characters and a single 
setting for the main body of the play, a drab room in a working class 
apartment in an unnamed communist country. Again frequent references 
to the constant rain and cold enhance the dreariness of the lives of the 
characters and foretell the imminent tragedy. In this cheerless apartment 
David Harko, a communist official, lives with his wife, his aged mother, 
and her sister. Although the three women work hard, they live at a bare 
subsistence level. Many party officials have enriched themselves by graft 
at the expense of the poor, but David, rigidly honest, has conserved 
his integrity and his belief in communism. The mother, whose husband 
had been murdered during the revolution, is afraid for her son; and 
so that he can escape abroad in case of need, she accepts without his 
knowledge money from Yudd, an unscrupulous black marketeer, who 
thinks that by implicating her he can blackmail her son and save his 
own skin. David accuses Yudd of trafficking with the wheat which be- 
longs to the starving people in order to enrich himself. Even when 
David is told that his own mother will be implicated, he does not hesitate 
to call the police, and later when his fellow officials say that the whole 
affair can be hushed up, he refuses. His mother and Yudd are imprisoned 
and soon afterwards executed. The mother, who had loved him above 
all else, does not accuse him and accepts her fate without complaining. 
His wife understands the turmoil he is going through and tries to help 
him. The aunt, representing the majority attitude, rails at him, calling 
him an inhuman monster willing to sacrifice his mother to further his 
own political ambitions. The morning his mother is executed David 
commits suicide. He did what he felt was his duty but can no longer 
live with himself. 

Every Man’s Bread bears certain similarities to Sartre’s Dirty Hands. 
Both plays seem to say that man cannot find salvation, a reason for 
living in political action. Some critics have seen in Sastre’s play a de- 
nunciation of communism, but although he may have had this in mind, 
it is a relatively minor aspect of the play. Sastre is intent on portraying a 
crise de conscience, a set of circumstances which drive a tragic character 
of considerable magnitude to destruction, for there is no solution to the 
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situation in which David finds himself. The dramatist’s difficult but 
essential task is to make him credible and understandable to the audience. 
He suggests some reasons how David came to be such a zealot: his 
solitary, sickly, and poverty-stricken youth; the demon which he had 
within himself which prevented him from ever being satisfied with 
things as they were and compelled him to keep striving for something 
unattainable; his marriage, for although he loved his wife he was un- 
able to make her happy or to find happiness himself in their love. 
When David hears what his mother has done, his reactions are instan- 
taneous; he does not hesitate to condemn her. He uses the same phrase 
as Pedro in The Condemned Squad: “One must accept the conse- 
quences.” And later he makes no effort to save her. But in spite of his 
strength of character, he is no superman. Life is no longer possible 
for him; the only solution is death. 

Sastre’s first four full-length plays, The Condemned Squad, The Gag, 
The Blood of God, and Every Man’s Bread, although treating a variety 
of themes, were technically all rather conventional. In his fifth play, 
Ana Kleiber, a powerful work with suggestions of O’Neill and Pirandello, 
he returned to the experimental manner of his early one-act plays. 
In it he took up and developed the theme of Cargo of Dreams, al- 
though without the surrealistic overtones of the earlier play. Like Cargo 
of Dreams, Ana Kleiber is the story of a tortured, sordid love which 
ends tragically. A young student, Alfredo Merton, encounters Ana, an 
actress who is about to throw herself in the river. She goes off with 
him, but soon leaves him, feeling that she is too depraved to be satisfied 
with his naive and idealistic love and that she will only ruin his life. 
This will be the pattern of their lives which henceforth will be a suc- 
cession of brief reunions and transitory periods of happiness followed 
by disillusionment and separation. He finds her in Germany acting in 
a provincial theatrical company, and they plan to be married, but when 
Carlos Cohen, a repulsive Jewish director makes cynical allusions to her 
past life, Alfredo, afraid to hear these remarks which he realizes are 
only too true, kills him, and then is blackmailed into joining the Nazi 
party. Disillusioned by his weakness, Ana returns to her life of debauch- 
ery. They later meet again by chance in Berlin and live together, until 
the war breaks out and Alfredo leaves for the front. She finds the pros- 
pective danger and separation exhilarating. At this moment she truly 
loves him, but after his departure, the intensity of her love disinte- 
grates and she slips back into her loose ways. In 1943, back on leave, 
Alfredo taunts her about her conduct; when she admits her infidelities, 
he strikes her with a poker, but does not kill her. After the war, discover- 
ing that he can be happy only with her, he writes her making a rendezvous 
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in Barcelona. She arrives but dies of a heart attack in her hotel room 
the night before their reunion. 

The plot of the play is not involved and is brought to a rather 
abrupt end by Ana’s death. The principal interest of the play lies in 
the development of the character of the protagonist; to a lesser extent 
in that of Alfredo; the other characters are of slight importance. In spite 
of her infidelities Ana realizes that Alfredo is the only man she has ever 
loved, but she has a dual nature and is attracted by vice and depravity. 
She is an anguished character with a tremendous obstacle, a demon in her 
nature which prevents her from achieving happiness. She is free to 
choose her own way, but this course destroys all traditional values, and 
she is unable to create new ones. Although she cannot resist her depraved 
desires, they do not bring her satisfaction and her life ends in tragedy. 
Even if she had not died and if she and Alfredo had been reunited, it 
is doubtful whether they could have found happiness together. Again 
we have a play with strong existentialist influences. 

Sastre’s experimental technical innovations intensify the starkness of 
this tragedy. The opening scene takes place in the lobby of the hotel in 
Barcelona where she is to meet Alfredo after the war. Three groups of 
people are talking simultaneously. It is problematical how well the 
audience would be able to follow these conversations, but only the gen- 
eral tone of the scene is important. A writer, who is Sastre himself, is 
being interviewed by two newspapermen. This dialogue is in part a 
parody of newspaper interviews, one of the few instances of humor 
in Sastre’s work. A married man is being harrassed by his pregnant 
mistress—symbolic of the sordid moral atmosphere of the play. At the 
same time the bored hotel clerk yawns and converses desultorily with a 
bell-hop, unaware of the tragedy which is about to take place. After 
Ana Kleiber arrives and is assigned a room, the writer informs the 
audience that she is to die. The time shifts to the next day, when she is 
found dead in her room. After her funeral, the writer and Alfredo are 
seated at a table drinking gin and talking. The past, the whole sordid 
story, is presented through flashbacks, sometimes in brief scenes, some- 
times by narration. The play ends with the repetition of the opening 
scene, Ana arriving at the hotel and asking for a room. Thus there 
is a shifting back and forth of time and a change of focus which 
emphasize the futility of their lives, the impossibility of their love. 

The Raven, which Sastre has called a metaphysical play, marks a new 
stage in his dramatic career. In a short essay, “Espacio-tiempo y drama,” 
published in the same issue of Primer acto as The Raven, he mentions 
the preoccupation with the concept of time found in the contemporary 
theatre, particularly in Lenormand, Priestley, and Beckett. The theme 
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of The Raven is the relativity of time: for some people time passes 
more quickly than for others. Thus for most of the characters the crime, 
the assassination of Laura, is an event of the past, while Laura herself is 
still alive. The simultaneous presence on the stage of these two groups 
of characters, living at an interval of a year apart, produces a mysterious, 
supernatural effect, which may have disconcerted the conventional public 
and may explain why the play was only moderately successful. 

The setting is Juan’s isolated home in a large city on New Year's Eve, 
1955. A year before to the day, Laura, his wife, had answered a knock 
on the door and been assassinated by a lunatic. The other guests of that 
fatal evening arrived unasked; their invitations dated from the previous 
year. Other factors contribute to the eerieness of the situation, to the 
confusion in time, as though they are all reliving past events. The old 
servant has a presentiment of doom; it is again snowing hard; they are all 
dressed in the same clothes they were wearing the previous New Year’s. 
Juan takes out a lighter which Laura had found in a taxi the year be- 
fore; one of the guests claims that it was hers and that she had lost it in 
a taxi only the day before. Another guest sees the face of the one-eyed 
madman at the door. They are beginning to wonder whether Laura’s 
death and the events of the past year have all been a dream, when 
Laura appears. The tension mounts in the second act. Laura, who has 
been upstairs napping, is, of course, mystified and horrified to see that 
for the other guests a year has elapsed during which she has been dead. 
When they recount the circumstances of her death, she admits to having 
been obsessed by a similar dream ever since childhood. Everybody 
senses an impending tragedy. The previous year they had been in- 
toxicated and had been unable to help when Laura walked out to her 
death. This time they deliberately refrain from drinking, but when the 
madman knocks and Laura goes to answer, they all lapse into a stupor. 
When they hear her scream and go to her aid, they find no trace of her. 
It is as though the events of that night had not taken place, and yet 
Juan’s lighter, which he had given to Laura, has disappeared. After 
the guests leave, Juan, left alone with the servant, realizes that Laura 
is gone forever and quotes from Poe’s The Raven: ‘“‘Never more”—hence 
the title of the play. Two taxi drivers arrive, and are amused to see a 
1955 calendar on the wall. For them as well as for Laura, time has moved 
at a slower tempo. 

The concept of the relativity of time is treated in The Raven in an 
exaggerated, supernatural way. For most of the characters a year has 
passed since Laura’s murder, but for her, her assassin, and the taxi drivers 
the event has not yet taken place. Sastre’s radical handling of the problem 
is a tour de force, and it is understandable that it should mystify a certain 
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proportion of his audience. But in addition to its metaphysical connota- 
tions, The Raven is a tense, suspenseful mystery play, a genre not com- 
mon in Spain. The entire first act is a preparation for Laura’s dramatic 
appearance. In the second act the audience, although knowing that she 
will be murdered, nevertheless wonders whether Juan and the guests, 
aware of how the assassination occurred the previous year, will be able 
to circumvent it. One of the most interesting aspects of The Raven is its 
novelty. Sastre has not hesitated to try his hand at something new, some- 
thing quite outside the usual tradition of the contemporary Spanish 
theatre—a mystery play with metaphysical connotations. 

It is natural that Sastre with his tragic conception of life has limited 
himself to writing tragedies. Although he maintains that the writer should 
concern himself with the problems of contemporary society, this does 
not mean that he should seek to impose his views on his audience; Sastre 
is altogether opposed to the thesis play. According to some critics he 
was either pro- or anti-militaristic in The Condemned Squad, hostile to 
the resistance movement in France in The Gag, and anti-communistic in 
Every Man’s Bread, but such judgments are superficial; these aspects of 
the plays, if they do exist, are unimportant. His intentions are more 
profound. He seeks to explore the basic themes of freedom, responsibility, 
guilt, repentance, and salvation. His characters are free to select their 
own path, but once they do, they are responsible for their acts and for 
the meaning of their lives. Most of them are weak; they cannot face up 
to their actions, and like the two deserters and the suicide in The Con- 
demned Squad they take the easiest way out. David in Every Man’s 
Bread is torn between conflicting loyalties, and although he does not 
hesitate to sacrifice his mother to the party, subsequently he cannot bear 
to continue living. Ana Kleiber does not accept conventional morality, 
but has nothing to substitute for it; life for her and her weak lover is an 
anguished, hopeless abyss. Sastre’s tragic vision of life with his emphasis 
on violence and sordidness is akin to that of the tremendistas, the group 
of contemporary Spanish novelists of whom Camilo José Cela is the best 
known representative. Only a few of Sastre’s characters, Professor Parthon 
(The Blood of God) with his unshatterable faith and Pedro (The Con- 
demned Squad) with his heroic stoicism, have the strength of character 
to chart out a line of conduct and then to accept the consequences of 
their actions without flinching. 

Sastre is not a writer of a single chord. There is considerable variety 
in his work, and beyond the apparent simplicity, there is depth. He is 
not a realist in a narrow sense. He is preoccupied with certain funda- 
mental themes which are not exclusively Spanish, but concern the whole 
of Western civilization. His characters are not at all typical of Spain and 
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his settings as in The Condemned Squad, The Gag, Every Man’s Bread, 
and The Raven are frequently indeterminate, thus accentuating the uni- 
versal quality of his plays. He is more an international dramatist than a 
Spanish one in the provincial sense. This may explain why he has had 
difficulties being wholeheartedly accepted by the Spanish public. He 
is ahead of his times. Sastre at thirty-four is more than a promising 
dramatist. Although none of his plays have been resounding box office 
successes, he is one of the important writers in Spain today. Due to his 
efforts and to those of Buero Vallejo the Spanish theatre shows signs of 
rising from the stagnant mediocrity in which it has been mired for the 
past two decades. 











THE TDR PLAY SERIES 
Edited by Eric Bentley 


THE PROTAGONIST 


By GrorGc KAISER 


Translated by H. F. Garten 


CHARACTERS 
PROTAGONIST 
SISTER 
First 
SECOND) PLAYER 
THIRD 


THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
Host 
THE DuKe’s MAJORDOMO 


SEVEN MUSICIANS 


* t * 


Scene: Shakespeare’s England 


A hall in a country inn: bare, shabby, grey with dust. Doors left and cen- 
ter. Right, four windows with tattered curtains; above, a gallery for mu- 
sicians; a rickety flight of stairs leads up to it, skirting the windows. From 
left, HOsT, and PROTAGONIST, in traveling cloak. 


HosT. My hall is at your disposal. 


PROTAGONIST, quickly crossing to the windows. Which way are the win- 
dows? The curtains don’t close tight. 


HosT. Do you want to put up the stage at that side? 


PROTAGONIST, looking out hastily. Your kitchen garden. That will do. I'll 
suffer no unbidden spectators. 
At the center door. 
Where does this door go? 


HosT. An empty room. 
PROTAGONIST opens the door. It will do for changing. Alright. 
To the Host. 
Altogether a secluded spot. Let me have it for three or four days. 
Host. Do you mean to play only three or four times? 
PROTAGONIST. We are not playing for a motley crowd driven together by 
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their stupid lust for entertainment. We shall rehearse here. Do you 
know if the Duke is in residence at the castle? What mood is he in? 
Has there been a death in his family lately? 

HosT. He’s hunting and in high spirits—with the sound of horns over the 
heath from morning to night. 

PROTAGONIST. Excellent. I’ll announce the company to him by letter. Give 
me paper and ink. 

HOsT. You must let me see your papers. 

PROTAGONIST takes them from the pocket of his cloak and hands them to 
him, Going to the door. 

Catherine! 

HOST, looking up surprised. You've got a woman with you? 

PROTAGONIST. My sister. 

HosT. In a company of players? 

PROTAGONIST. Read the special license. 

HOST. Since when in England are women allowed to— 

PROTAGONIST. Never and nowhere, thank God. It would mean the ruin of 
the art of acting and turn the theatre into a brothel. The church 
would find it a reason for depriving us of the last grain of respect our 
talent compels. And rightly so. 

Curtly. 

My sister is on the road because I am. 
Calling. 

Catherine! 

SISTER comes from left. 

PROTAGONIST. I’m in luck. The Duke is bound to respond. And before an 
audience like him I can drive my passion for transformation down 
the whole scale from emperor to murderer! 

HosT. Here, take your papers back. Everything’s in order. 

PROTAGONIST, calling. John—Christopher—Henry! Get the trunks and 
the scenery! 

Host. You'll understand my distrust of players. Your costumes aren’t 
worth a farthing, you must pay for the hall straight away. 

PROTAGONIST. What’s your price? 

HosT. Four shillings a day. 

PROTAGONIST gives him money. For four days then—and a reasonable room 
for the lady. Have you got one? Out of the way and with a safe lock? 

HosT. It could be arranged. 

PROTAGONIST, sharply. The lady is tired. 

HosT. I can’t afford to sleep by day. 

PROTAGONIST. Prepare some paper and ink for me in the guest room. 
HOST exit. 

Vermin! 

SISTER. Pay no attention. 

PROTAGONIST. I’m thinking of you. 

From the left the THREE PLAYERS with trunks and bundles from which 
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poles are protruding. PROTAGONIST pushes back the THIRD PLAYER'S 
cap and pulls his long fair hair down over his forehead. 
Henry, my tender dove and passionate mistress— 
Patting the SECOND PLAYER'S cheeks. 
Christopher, my faded lass who has been cheated time and again and 
yet is full of desire— 
Slapping the FIRST OLD PLAYER on the back. 
and you, my John, paragon of pranks and belches: go and make your- 
selves at home in the backroom. We'll enter by the door when we 
rehearse in a quarter of an hour’s time. ‘Turn the trunks upside down 
and lay out all the costumes, bright and dark. I shall choose from my 
ideas when I return! 
The THREE PLAYERS exeunt center. 
When is that rogue of a host in his pigsty of a tavern going to show 
you— 

SISTER. I’m not tired. 


PROTAGONIST, embracing her. Your patience puts me to shame. I kneel 
before you as a murderer might before his victim whose dying eye 
lights up with forgiveness. 

SISTER, holding him firmly. It’s no hardship for me. 

PROTAGONIST. T'ramping the country roads in autumn wind and rain— 
eating scraps in wretched taverns—tossing on a filthy mattress among 
vermin—thrown to the scum of humanity with players! 

SISTER. You are my brother. 


PROTAGONIST. Sister, I couldn’t bear the madness of these transforma- 
tions which, today make me conquer the world as king and tomorrow 
press a blade into my hand against that king. When I’m playing I’m 
at the mercy of my part like a blind man at the edge of an abyss. I 
could not find my way back to myself if you didn’t call me brother. 
The lie of my playing is shattered in the lightning flash of that word, 
and the trembling earth is once more steady under my feet. 

SISTER. I know, brother. 


PROTAGONIST. I wouldn’t be the player I am if I shunned the lie and failed 
to give myself up to every disguise with a surge of joy. Why do I carry 
away the audience as no other player has done? Why does their blood 
run cold? Why do their faces pale—and I write on this chalk wall 
before me letter upon letter spelling terror? Because I am the one 
who is acting up there. I am the one who laughs and raves with every 
pore of my skin, with every line of my hand. I am he, and he I remain, 
and at the end I would make my exit, unable to strip off the char- 
acter I was up there on the stage—I would create confusion that 
would end in horror—if I did not at last look into your face, the 
mirror of truth! 





SISTER, turning her head away. Don’t talk about it anymore. 

PROTAGONIST. Before you I must beg pardon upon pardon. 

SISTER, feebly. There is no need. 

PROTAGONIST. And now the fever seizes me again. The play will change me 
into someone else, someone who will take my place. Iam possessed by 
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my part! I am still shaking with fear at falling into this frenzy—and 
yet I spur myself to the leap—because I can return to you—you stand- 
ing before me without a lie! 

SISTER. What are you playing tonight? 

PROTAGONIST. I shall spend myself utterly before a magnificent audience. 
No matter what character—what counts is complete transformation. 
—Sister, I shall need you today as never before! Take me after the 
play with a candle between us—its light must show me your eyes on 
which no shadow of a lie has ever fallen—or madness will seize me! 
He kisses her fiercely. 

HOST appears at the door. 

HOST, sarcastically. If the lady—I mean, your sister— 

PROTAGONIST. The letter for the Duke! Have you got a messenger who will 
deliver it in a civil manner? 

Host. The manner depends on the tip. 

PROTAGONIST. Show the lady to her room. 

SISTER. Don’t worry about me. 

PROTAGONIST exit. 

HosT. If it pleases the lady— 

SISTER. Show me the way. 

Both exeunt. The First PLAYER throws open the door center. 

FIRST PLAYER, on the threshold. Rabble! Villains! Rogues! Blackguards 
and knaves! My tongue burns in the purgatory of my palate and no 
priest of the swilling fraternity takes pity on its craving! Rabble! 
Must I go in my underpants— 

He slams the door, exit. 

From the left the sisteR returns hastily, stepping at once into the 
shelter of the wall. The YOUNG GENTLEMAN follows her immediately, 
closing the door behind him. 


SISTER, staring at him. Did you—follow us? 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, very calmly. I had to set out when you went and left 
my days empty and meaningless. 

SISTER. You must forget— 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. It can’t be forgotten ... This proves the worth of our 
love and promises it will endure. 

SISTER. You mistake what was a game— 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN.—For the truth that is now unshakably rooted within 
me. He bends over her hand. 


SISTER, bewildered. Have you only just arrived? 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. My horses were faster and caught up with you. 
SISTER. Do you mean to stay? 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN. Until our union is formally sealed. 
SISTER looks at him. He embraces and kisses her. 
From secrecy— 
SISTER, throwing her arms round him. Three nights of secrecy— 
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YOUNG GENTLEMAN. To a lifetime of clarity without fear or concealment! 

sIsTER, drawing back from him with evident terror. Has my brother seen 
you? 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. No. 

SISTER. Don’t let him see you. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. Why not? Since I stand here so resolved? 

SISTER. That means nothing to him. But that there has been something— 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. What do you mean? 

SISTER. That we’ve—and that I have kept it secret from him! 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. You mean, what has been between us? 


sisTER. Not what has been! But that I haven’t told him about you—about 
myself— 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN. It couldn’t be told! 

SISTER. But I lied. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. Such love can only start with a lie. 

SISTER. You don’t know how I hurt him by lying. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. We're in love. 

sIsTER. That’s not the point. He’ll hear only the lie— 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. He’ll hear and understand— 

SISTER. Only the lie! The lie on my lips—the lie in my eyes—the lie cover- 
ing me from head to foot! 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. Will that be such a blow to him? 

SISTER. It will strike him to the heart. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. Should I pretend to have seen you for the first time 
today? 

SISTER. He’ll see right through us! 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. I can’t understand your fear. 

SISTER. Don’t think about it. We must choose a moment when he is beside 


himself—in a light-hearted mood—exuberant after the play—for 
after every play he lives on in his part for hours! 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. What’s he playing now? 
SISTER. He is letting the Duke choose the play. Then he’ll rehearse here. 
Keep away from the house. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. I'l] be in the market place. 
SISTER. I shall join you there. 
Listening. 
To the market place! 
The YOUNG GENTLEMAN kisses her, exit. HOST appears at the door. 
Host. As for the closet— 
SISTER exit quickly. Host follows. 
PROTAGONIST, from the left, clapping his hands. Hey, boy! 
FIRST PLAYER, sticking his head out of the door center. Is that the cue for 
ale and sucking pig? 


PROTAGONIST. Right, John. This godforsaken hole is redeemed by a pass- 
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able breakfast. Pheasant from the ducal hunt and burgundy from the 
barrel— 

FIRST PLAYER, slamming the door. Henry—my trousers! 

From left the Host with the Duke’s Majorpomo, magnificently 
dressed. 

HosT. Here he is before you. 

MAJORDOMO, to the PROTAGONIST. The Duke has graciously received your 
letter and sends me, his Majordomo, to convey to you his admiration 
for the great actor of the kingdom. 

He bows formally. 

PROTAGONIST. I thank you. Are we welcome? 

MAJORDOMO. There could be no better occasion. 

PROTAGONIST. Is the Duke going to choose the play? 

MAJORDOMO. Tonight His Grace desires no more than the lightest enter- 
tainment. They are in a merry hunting-mood and you have a chance 
to give full rein to your wit. 

PROTAGONIST. The only way to raise a jest to the level of art. 

MAJORDOMO. With one reservation. You must abstain from speech, for His 
Grace’s guests from Spain and Germany would not understand your 
language. You are to perform a mime. To make plain the meaning 
will not trouble your exquisite talent. 

PROTAGONIST. It will lead to quicker understanding— 

MAJORDOMO. —if music explains your dumb-show. I have brought His 
Grace’s musicians. 

He beckons behind the wings. The sevEN MUSICIANS enter with their 
instruments and bow. 

They are masters in the art of improvisation. They will be at your 
disposal for the rehearsal as long as you wish. Will you be ready to- 
night? 

PROTAGONIST. Convey my acceptance and respect to the Duke. 
MAJORDOMO bow and exit. From the door center rushes FIRST 
PLAYER, Still struggling into his coat. 

FIRST PLAYER. Spread the meal on the barrel right away and stop the 
clocks! I'll have breakfast and dinner in one! 

PROTAGONIST stops him. You'll play on an empty belly! 

FIRST PLAYER. SO now you want to— 

PROTAGONIST. —to make fun of you. I’ll kindle my wit with the thought 
of your hollow guts! 

FIRST PLAYER. Go and find your hungry muse— 

PROTAGONIST, sharply. John! 

FIRST PLAYER is silent. 

Run along, John. Put up the street—with the bright side to the front! 

FIRST PLAYER exit center. To the MUSICIANS. 

Sit up there so you can keep your eyes on me during the play. Read 

the plot from my features and match your accompaniment to it. 

Don’t spare the shrill notes—the play will not be lacking in spice! 
The musicians mount the gallery and start tuning their instruments. 
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From the door center the THREE PLAYERS with the bundle. 

While I slip into my costume, I'll invent the farce. 

Exit. 

The PLAYERS now set up the poles and unroll two backcloths, show- 
ing house walls in garish colors with openings for doors and windows, 
facing one another at an angle. Above the gap between the two 
cloths they stretch a string bearing a board on which is written, “A 
Street”; under it they hang a lantern. Then they bring two chests 
which they place behind each wall. PROTAGONIST from the back room: 
his supple figure in a tight-fitting costume of vivid silk; feathered 
cap and guitar. 

PROTAGONIST. Henry—you'll appear as the most ravishing girl. Christo- 
pher—dogs shall bark at your stale virginity. You, John, will be 
shapeless in a cowl. Dress like this—and afterwards, pheasant and 
burgundy! 

THREE PLAYERS exeunt. PROTAGONIST crosses to left, closes the door 
firmly, then turns round quickly to the gallery. 

The flute—excellent! Which of you plays the flute? 

A MUSICIAN stands up. 

Hold this tone and fasten it on the monk whenever he appears. It'll 
say more with its warbling than a thousand spoken words! 

To the right, in order to close the curtain tightly. 

Leave out the cello. We won’t have anything serious. Any tragedy 
your instruments introduce shall be wiped from the world, and the 
last tear turned to sweet wine. You'll be the spectators—the only 
ones I allow at the rehearsal—so you mustn’t take my reproof for 
lack of respect. 

Moving the sets. 

One thing more: no overture! I detest that bill of fare of anticipated 
pleasures. Besides, it hinders the inspiration that must spring from 
the action. Put together the pieces you are versed in on the spur of 
the moment. Agree about what you have to do and don’t interrupt 
too often. You have been well recommended! 

The SECOND PLAYER enters. He is dressed as a caricature of an old 
spinster; however, he moves with the natural gait of a man. 
Christopher—you scarecrow, I shall be joined to you in wedlock so 
that even a bishop would understand my escapades. Take your seat 
behind the window and shower me with caresses which will soon 
drive me out of the house! 

SECOND PLAYER behind the left set—then at the window. 

To cure your jealousy thoroughly will be the subject of the farce! 
To the MUSICIANS. 

Blow the trumpet shrilly so the listeners’ ears will smart with the 
sound as my skin does with her smacking kisses! 

The FIRST PLAYER—a fat monk—enters. 

You stay behind in the lane. I shall call you forth to help me get rid 
of my prudish wife. As a seducer you cut a ravishing figure! 

The FIRST PLAYER goes back. To the MUSICIANS. 

Don’t forget the flute for him! 

The THIRD PLAYER—As a fair young girl—enters. 

You're living in the house opposite and we have long reached an 
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understanding with our glances from window to window. After some 
obstacles which we'll overcome with the help of the monk, we shall 
be united. 

The THIRD PLAYER disappears behind the right set—then appears at 
the upper window. To the MUSICIANS. 

For her fetch out of your fiddle a taste sweeter than honey! 


SECOND PLAYER, coming to the front. What’s the band for? Are we to sing? 
PROTAGONIST. Did I forget to tell you the most important thing? Not a 





word must be spoken—but our gestures will make plain what cannot 
be said! 

To the MUSICIANS. 

Strike up! 

He pushes the sECOND PLAYER back into the lane and steps behind 
the left set. 

Music. 


The Mime has the following plot: The wife left turns back and en- 
tices her husband with languishing gestures. The husband comes 
eventually and suffers her caresses reluctantly. Then he conveys to 
her that he must go out. The wife grows desperate but calms down 
in the end. The husband disappears and steps out of the door below, 
locking it. The wife hangs out of the window and implores him to 
stay. The husband points to the lane through which he must leave. 
The wife throws kisses after him. Husband exit. The wife, overcome 
with grief, lays her head down on the window sill. After a while the 
husband returns, steals under the window right and begins a sere- 
nade. The girl’s attention is caught and she looks down bashfully. 
The wife left listens—looks up—sees her husband and starts rav- 
ing. The girl sits rigid once more. The husband runs under the 
window left and tries to pacify the wife. The wife threatens terribly 
at the opposite window. The husband sits down sadly beside the 
door—listens—and leaps into the lane from which he pulls the 
monk. He makes violent gestures at him—points to his wife and 
hands him the key of the door. The monk finally enters chuckling. 
The wife turns round, changes her posture and waits humbly. The 
monk appears at her side; after some pious advances he grows im- 
portunate. The wife still resists. The husband returns under the girl’s 
window and throws his guitar up to her. The girl fastens the latch- 
key to the ribbon and lets it down. The husband unlocks the door, 
enters and appears beside the girl. Love-play intensifying fast. At the 
other side the monk and the wife are similarly engaged. Eventually 
one group catches sight of the other. The wife pushes the monk away 
and threatens the husband. The husband replies, pointing to the 
monk. The wife starts beating the monk. The monk disappears, the 
wife follows him. The monk comes out of the door, the wife behind 
him, and flees down the lane. The wife knocks at the door right. The 
husband and girl, embracing, lean out and jeer at the wife. The 
wife grows tame and implores the husband to come down. The hus- 
band points at the girl whom he will bring home with him. The wife 
agrees. Husband and girl disappear from the window and come out 
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of the door. The husband kisses alternately wife and girl. The monk 
appears from the lane in order to claim his rights from the wife; he 
is beaten by both wife and husband and put to flight. The husband 
sends wife and girl behind their respective windows. Then he runs 
from one house to the other bestowing caresses on both. 

SISTER from left, quickly approaching the stage. PROTAGONIST sees her, 
runs up to her and embraces her fiercely. The music plays a jubilant 
finale. 

FIRST PLAYER, running to the front. I’ve got my beating—you’'ve got your 
kisses: has ever a breakfast been more honestly earned? 

PROTAGONIST. Put the host in the barrel right up to his neck if he spills 
one drop on the floor—pinch the fat thighs of the wenches if they 
serve you a lean pheasant! 

He throws his purse to the FIRST PLAYER. 

The THREE PLAYERS quickly exeunt into the back room. 

Sister—the vault of merriment spans the earth like a rainbow. All 
the weeping willows stretch up into the clouds, flowering with a 
roseate sun. Sadness in your eyes? Leda cuts her way through a flood 
of tears! 

SISTER. Is it a merry play? 

PROTAGONIST. What’s in a play? I’m in love. A lover with every nerve of 
my body. Is not the earth enamored of the moon? If not, I am a fake. 
The musicians must strike up the lurid finale since the protagonist 
cannot change the world! 

SISTER. I’m in love as you're in love! 

PROTAGONIST. Splendid, sister! What’s worth anything but love? A curse 
on Atlas if he carries any but lovers! 

SISTER. Brother, I’m in love. 

PROTAGONIST. Sister, you're lying. Where’s your lover? There’s air between 
your arms. Where’s a man to clasp you in his embrace? Your limbs 
are empty of joy, your lips devoid of kisses. You're a sad figure with- 
out a secret fire! 

sIsTER. I’m loved in return. 

PROTAGONIST. A lie without the shadow of a proof. You quit the stage of 
merriment empty-handed. Where’s your lover? 

SISTER. Will you call him? 

PROTAGONIST. Anyone who hears. I'll spur on any stable lad who desires 
you. Love blasphemes love and purifies love with love! 

SISTER. Don’t change your costume before I come back! 

Exit. 
The musicians have left the gallery and approach the PROTAGONIST. 

PROTAGONIST. Clasp your instruments in your arms till tonight. You're in 
love with one another. I know. You've rather kissed than played your 
flute—and your fiddle held her wedding-night with you. Your trum- 
pet cried out with desire scarcely to be stilled. That’s the right sort 
of music when the player is played by his instrument and his art 
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turned into a play of the soul. I dismiss you from this casual love- 
adventure we performed into the infinite madness of all love-struck 
wit! 

The Musicians bow and are about to leave left. The MAjoRDOMO 
enters and, beckoning to the MusICcIANS to stay, approaches the PRo- 
TAGONIST. 

Are you swinging to and fro like a pendulum on the thread of your 
impatience? You're late, we have finished. Moreover, you wouldn't 
have been admitted. So you haven’t missed anything! 


MAJORDOMO, shaking his head. I’m here again with a message from His 


Grace. 


PROTAGONIST, with exaggeration. He’s too gracious. 


MAJORDOMO. The unforseen arrival of a kinsman, the bishop, necessitates 


a change of program. The bishop would take little pleasure in a spicy 
jest. It would also do harm to your commendation. His Grace wishes 
you to present a serious play. Is there time to rehearse it? 
PROTAGONIST stares at him; his features grow hard; his body stiffens. 
His Grace would regret a refusal. You would miss an opportunity 
which might be of service to you. 


The FIRST PLAYER enters from the door center—about to go left. 
& 


PROTAGONIST, harshly to him. Turn round the sets. The rehearsal was a 


mistake. It must end in horror! 

To the MAJORDOMO. 

The Duke and the bishop shall gaze into the rolling eyes of madness! 
Exit quickly center. 

The FIRST PLAYER now turns the sets round: two dark house walls. 


MAJORDOMO, lo the MUSICIANS. Go to your places and follow the new direc- 


tions exactly. The acting of that singular player and your illustrative 
accompaniment will constitute an extraordinary event, such as His 
Grace justly expects of this alliance. 

The MUSICIANS once more mount the gallery and tune. The Major- 
DOMO watches for a moment the FIRST PLAYER who busies himself 
sighing, then exit left. The PROTAGONIST comes from center—he has 
changed into black, with a dagger in his belt. 


PROTAGONIST, to the FIRST PLAYER. Dress up as the others tell you. I’ve al- 





ready told them the plot. 

FIRST PLAYER exit. 

Stepping under the gallery. You haven't touched the cello, now you 
shall make amends for your idleness. Carry through your cantabile 
without a break— 

Turning to the other MUSICIANS. 

—and arrange the full music in such a way as to make it sound like 
a faithful repetition of your previous accompaniment—only trans- 
posed to tragedy. For as every jest can be taken in earnest, we are not 
going to act a new play but simply transform our comedy into trag- 
edy. Arrange it among yourselves! 

The musicians bow. The seconp and the THIRD PLAYER—dressed as 
women in black—enter the door center and go at once to their 
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places behind the windows. The proraGonist claps his hands towards 
the MUSICIANS and steps behind the set, left. 
Music. 


The Mime: The wife left glances longingly and cautiously into the 
street; suddenly she sits up rigid. At once the husband appears and 
covers her with caresses. The wife refuses wearily. He is desperate. 
The wife pretends to be sleepy. Eventually the husband leaves her 
and rushes from the house. He behaves as if crazed with grief. Then 
he sees the girl right—and after a final sorrowful gesture towards the 
wife left, who seems to have fallen asleep with her head on the 
window sill, he knocks at the door right. The girl looks from the 
window, nods, and lets down the key on a string. The husband opens 
—rushes in, appears above beside the girl whom he covers at once 
with kisses as though trying to save himself from himself. From the 
lane appears the FIRST PLAYER as an elderly, wealthy, worn-out gentle- 
man. He steals under the window left, pulls the key from his pocket, 
unlocks the door and enters. Above he appears beside the wife, whose 
neck he kisses. The wife starts up and throws her arms round him 
passionately. Unrestrained caresses follow. The husband on the other 
side tears himself from his frenzy, notices the love-play of his wife 
with the gentleman. Disappointment, offense and anger rage in his 
face. The girl wants to draw him back again—he remains rigid. Then 
he pushes back the girl, disappears and steps out below. He slips close 
to the house wall up to the door left—unfastens the dagger—and 
tries to open the door; it is locked. He stands paralyzed and listens 
to the kisses above. This rouses him once more: he rattles at the door 
violently, leaps back and threatens them from below. The couple 
above start, the husband points to the door—the two above are ut- 
terly confused. This confusion grows in such a way that the two 
players do not know how to continue the play. They lean out of the 
window and ask the PROTAGONIST for instructions. The latter goes on 
acting in a frenzy: he threatens with the dagger, runs against the 
door. The player right has also got up and fails to understand. The 
music, too, grows confused—breaks off. 

SISTER from left. 

PROTAGONIST, rushing towards her. Who is it? Who intrudes? 

SISTER, throwing herself at him. Happiness is upon me! I’m in love, 
brother. Days of love have flooded over me! 

PROTAGONIST 7s motionless—mute. 

Why don’t you laugh? Why don’t you call for the man I have hidden 
from you till now? It will surpass all your curiosity—how we’ve been 
in love and are in love without end! 

PROTAGONIST. YOu—who—? 

SISTER lets him go, still laughing. We've been secret lovers—and so wrapt 
in secrecy that not even you found out. That'll make you laugh at 
yourself now— 

She checks herself—looks at her brother closely—looks round— 
understands. 


PROTAGONIST. Who laughs—if he has been tricked by a whore? 
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SISTER, with a cry. Brother—I lied for the first time! 


PROTAGONIST. The first lie breeds swarms of filthy lies—that must be 
crushed at birth! 
He thrusts the dagger into her throat. 
SISTER sinks to the floor—dies. 


FIRST PLAYER runs to the door left—shouts into the wings. A surgeon! 
To the YOUNG GENTLEMAN who appears on the threshold. 
Are you a surgeon? 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, to the PROTAGONIST. How could you take leave of your 
senses like this? 
Kneeling down beside the body. 
The Host comes. 
Host. Damned scoundrels—to prison! 
Exit. j 
The musicians have descended silently from the gallery and try to 
slip past. 

PROTAGONIST, stopping them. Go and tell your master to save me from 
arrest until tonight: he would deprive me of my best part where there 
is no longer any distinction between real and feigned madness. The 
bishop and the Duke will relish the spectacle! 


END 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


Der Protagonist, written in 1920, first performed in Breslau in 1922, is 
one of the few one-act plays by Georg Kaiser. It was later set to music by 
Kurt Weill, and first performed in this form at the Dresden Staatsoper 
in 1926. 

As the date of origin shows, the play belongs to Kaiser’s “expressionist” 
period. Despite its brevity, it has all the characteristics of that German 
master of stagecraft. Its main theme—the confusion of reality and illu- 
sion—has a touch of Pirandello about it. However, it is also a favorite 
theme of Kaiser. The intrusion of the real world upon the world of 
imagination, or vice versa, the supremacy of the “mind” over material 
facts, forms the central theme of many of his plays. It finds its most suc- 
cinct embodiment in the figure of the Protagonist who is so deeply im- 
mersed in his part that he commits a murder when he finds himself de- 
ceived. 

In my translation, I have aimed at retaining, as far as this is possible 
in English, the peculiar idiom of Kaiser. I am much indebted to Mr. 
Eric Bentley for his encouragement and advice. 


H.F.G. 
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The Contributors 


Uco Betti (1892-1953), after Pirandello, is probably the most important 
playwright in the twentieth-century Italian theatre. TDR is pleased to 
make available for the first time in English Betti’s important essays on 
the nature of his theatre. The editors also wish to acknowledge their 
gratitude to Signora Betti whose kindness and coéperation made this 
feature possible. 


Gino Rizzo is Associate Professor of Italian at Tulane and is currently 
completing a volume on Leopardi. 


WILLIAM MERIWETHER is a graduate student in theatre at Tulane and is 
doing a thesis on Betti’s Island of Goats. 


G. H. McWituiaM teaches Italian at Trinity College in Dublin. He is 
well known as a critic and translator of modern Italian drama. 


ALBERT BERMEL is a regular contributor to TDR. He has just returned 
from France, where he made an extensive study of the major French 
theatre companies. Mr. Bermel’s translations of the plays of Courteline 
will be published shortly by Theatre Arts Books. 


EuGENE Ionesco’s article, ‘““The Avant-Garde Theatre,” first appeared in 
World Theatre. 


Grorce Haucer is on TDR’s Board of Advisory Editors and is a regular 
contributor. His translations of Ghelderode’s plays have just been pub- 
lished as a Hill and Wang Dramabook. 


Conor A. FARRINGTON is an Irish playwright who was Playwright in Resi- 
dence at Yale last year. 


WILu1aAM L, SuHarp is a regular contributor to TDR and is director of the 
theatre at the University of California at Riverside. 


Rosert C. STEPHENSON is Emeritus Professor of Comparative Literature 
at the University of Texas. This year he is visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 


WituraM S. PECHTER is a young film-maker living in New York. 


ALFONSO SASTRE is considered to be the most important playwright pres- 
ently writing in Spain. The essay appearing here is an excerpt from his 
book Drama and Society. It was hoped that TDR could include an Eng- 
lish translation of Sastre’s The Condemned Squad in this issue, but space 
limitations made this impossible. 
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LEONARD Pronko directed the first production of a Sastre play in this 
country last spring at Pomona College, where he is Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages. His book, The World of Jean Anouilh, is due to be 
published by the University of California Press shortly. 


Cyrus C. DeCoster edited La Correspondencia de Don Juan Valera. He 
is Professor of Romance Languages at the University of Kansas. 


Geore Kalser wrote The Protagonist in 1920 and it was first produced in 
Breslau in 1922. Later the play was set to music by Kurt Weill and pro- 
duced at the Dresden Staatsopera in 1926. 


H. F. GartTen’s fine book, Modern German Drama, was published last 
~ . . . I r . 

year by the Oxford University Press. He has also written books on Kaiser 

and Hauptmann. 
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